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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

ALL  the  Lincoln  items  herewith  given  are  scarce,  (even  the 
^\^  speech  by  Mr.  Hazleton,  though  printed  only  two  years  ago) 
the  "Workingman's  Ideas  of  Conscription"  especially  so,  as 
it  was  published  as  a  broadside,  and  the  paper  in  which  it  origin- 
ally appeared  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  address  by  Dr.  Parker, 
of  Lowell,  has  never  appeared  before,  except  in  the  newspaper 
which  reported  it. 

Mr.  Hazleton's  speech  is  especially  interesting,  as  he  was  pre- 
sent during  the  sessions  of  the  famous  Convention  of  1860,  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  Few,  if  any,  others  of  that  memorable 
occasion  can  be  living  now,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  history  that 
such  a  full,  animated  and  accurate  story  of  the  event  has  been 
given  permanent  form, 

Colonel  Hicks'  is  one  of  the  few  which,  though  written  by  an 
American  and  Union  ex-soldier,  was  published  abroad.  It  reached 
a  second  edition,  and  we  procured  our  copy  from  himself,  now 
living  in  Jamaica. 
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"A  TIME  TO  WEEP" 

Eccl.  3,  4 

ONLY  a  few  days  have  passed  since  the  iron  tongue  of  thou- 
sands of  bells  rang  out  the  glad  sound  of  victory,  and  glad- 
dened us  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  termination  of  the 
strife  which  for  years  has  been  raging.  Quickly,  loudly,  did  these 
bells  respond  to  the  feelings  of  our  joyous  hearts.  Now  with  slow, 
measured  strokes,  they  speak  in  response  to  changed  emotions. 
But  yesterday  innumerable  loud-mouthed,  iron-throated  cannon 
poured  forth  exultant  sounds,  which  went  rolling  over  city  and 
town,  hill  and  valley.  Bands  added  to  the  general  rejoicing  by 
discoursing  the  National  airs.  The  dear  old  flag,  which  had  been 
torn  down  by  traitors'  hands  and  shot  away  by  hostile  bullets,  had 
been  lifted  to  the  breeze,  never,  we  hope,  to  be  removed.  Smiles 
adorned  the  faces  of  our  people,  and  words  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment were  exchanged.  O!  how  happy  we  felt  in  the  prospect  of 
peace,  an  honorable  peace.  Day  after  day,  did  we  hear,  with 
pleasure,  the  good  news  of  the  capture  of  large  towns,  and  the  sur- 
render of  large  bodies  of  men.  "The  war  is  over."  ''The  rebel- 
lion is  at  an  end,"  were  the  expressions  on  the  lips  of  thousands. 
Our  sun  shone  brightly.  Our  political  sky  was  almost  free  from 
clouds.  But  today,  the  nation  is  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  sorrow 
is  in  our  hearts.  We  all  feel  that  it  is  time  to  weep.  A  thick,  black 
cloud  has  gathered  in  our  sky.  Our  faces  bear  the  marks  of  sad- 
ness. Expressions  of  joy  have  ceased.  "The  elders  have  ceased 
from  the  gate,  the  young  men  from  their  music.  The  joy  of  our 
heart  is  ceased,  our  dance  is  turned  into  mourning."  Our  hearts 
are  faint  through  sorrow.  Our  eyes  are  dim  by  reason  of  weeping. 
Why  this  change?  Has  the  cause  of  our  joy  ceased?  No.  Peace 
seems  as  near  as  it  did  a  week  ago.  Were  we  deceived  by  false 
news?  No.  All  the  victories  we  rejoiced  over  were  real.  Indeed, 
other  successes  have  been  added  to  those  we  have  celebrated.     We 
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weep,  not  because  we  have  lost  the  victories  gained.  It  is  not  the 
absence  of  good  tidings,  which  makes  this  a  day  of  weeping.  Sad 
news,  blended  with  announcements  of  a  pleasing  character,  makes 
us  weep  today.  The  whole  nation  has  heard  that  our  beloved 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln  has  passed  away.  It  is  his  death, 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  house  of  God  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
On  account  of  his  death,  a  tolling,  instead  of  a  joyous,  quickly- 
sounding  bell,  summons  us  together.  Our  grief  is  all  the  deeper 
because  of  the  suddenness  with  which  he  was  cut  down.  It  had 
not  been  announced  to  the  nation  that  he  was  sick;  or  else,  the 
tidings  of  his  death  would  not  have  shocked  us  as  they  have  done. 
The  first  news  was  told  in  the  harsh  ungrateful,  sorrow-producing 
words,  "He  is  dying".  Then  soon  over  the  wires  flew  the  message, 
^He  is  dead."  Dead!  Yes,  dead!  He  did  not  die  by  disease; 
nor  yet,  by  accident.  He  died  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  How 
can  we  speak  of  the  foul  deed?  We  do  not  desire  to  indulge  in  ex- 
travagant remarks  for  this  is  not  the  time  for  them.  Yet  our  feel- 
ings will  hardly  allow  us  to  speak  with  moderation.  Can  we  look 
upon  the  corse,  the  mangled  corse  of  our  honored  chief,  and  not 
cry  for  vengeance  upon  the  perpetrators  of  the  bloody  deed?  Have 
we  another  chief  to  take  the  place  of  him  who  has  fallen?  Look 
to  see  him  made  the  mark  for  the  weapon  of  the  assassin,  if  the 
murderer  is  not  soon  detected,  and  punished.  Justice  ought  to  be 
nimble-footed  lest  other  men,  whose  efforts  are  invaluable  to  us, 
should  be  slain. 

Sad,  sad  services  claim  our  attention  at  this  time.  The  states- 
man, the  soldier,  the  minister,  the  private  citizen,  gather  around 
the  remains  of  our  President,  at  the  Capital  at  this  time,  and  the 
churches  all  over  the  land,  are  filled  with  mourning  hearts.  Our 
grief  is  greater  than  our  joy.  The  two  emotions  of  gladness  and 
sorrow  cannot  possess  the  heart  the  same  time.  The  nation  mourns 
today.  It  is  a  time  to  weep.  It  is  a  great  grief,  participated  in 
by  all,  which  distresses  us  today.  We  feel  this  more  deeply  than 
any  we  have  had  during  these  four  long  years  of  war.     And  why 
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is  it  so  great?  Why  does  the  nation,  this  day,  manifest  more  sor- 
row over  the  death  of  one  than  over  the  multitudes  who  have  been 
slain  on  their  country's  altar?  We  all  mourn  the  loss  of  brave 
men  who  have  fallen  in  battle;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  loss  of  many  from  the  ranks,  and  the  death  of  one  President. 
One  great  and  good  man,  wisely  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  is  worth  many  whose  training  and  position  prevent  them 
from  exerting  much  influence.  The  price  of  victory  is  the  blood  of 
many  who  move  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Individual  hearts, 
here  and  there  through  the  country  are  torn,  but  the  heart  of  the 
nation  rejoices  over  the  victory,  the  result  of  their  efforts.  Parents, 
and  wives,  and  children,  here  and  there  through  our  country  with 
bleeding  hearts  are  weeping,  while  the  ruler  of  a  great  people  falls 
all  hearts  are  saddened.  The  whole  nation  mourns.  It  seems 
as  though  one  were  dead  in  every  house.  There  are  no  exceptions 
to  the  general  grief;  unless  they  be  found  among  those  who  love 
the  name  of  rebel,  or  act  the  part  of  traitor. 

This  day,  we  see  the  legitimate  fruits  of  rebellion.  For  a 
period  of  four  years  it  has  defied  the  authority  of  our  government. 
For  four  years,  it  has  invented  the  terrible  instruments  of  death, 
which  have  been  hurled  at  us  in  vast  numbers.  For  years  has  it 
been  starving  our  brave  men,  who,  by  the  events  of  battle,  have 
fallen  under  its  control.  It  is  the  rebellion,  which  has  brought  un- 
told woe  upon  a  prosperous  people.  But  recently,  it  has  descended 
to  a  deeper  point  in  its  baseness.  We  had  thought,  from  late 
events,  that  it  had  put  forth  its  foulest  and  mightiest  effort.  But 
we  were  mistaken.  Hecatombs  of  men  were  not  enough  to  meet 
its  demands.  Its  iron  heart  was  not  melted  by  the  tears  and  sighs 
of  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans.  It  relented  not  at  the  sight 
of  want,  and  disease,  and  desolation.  Like  a  great  fiend  from 
the  pit  of  darkness,  it  ventures  away,  and  goes  forth  from  its  dun- 
geons, its  blackened  fields,  the  cries  of  anguish;  and  comes  to  the 
heart  of  the  nation  when  it  is  bounding  with  joyous  emotions,  and 
strikes  a  fatal  blow.     Its  efforts  have  culminated  in  a  blow  aimed 
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directly  at  the  arm  of  power.  It  had  aimed  to  overthrow  the  na- 
tional authority  by  the  aid  of  armies.  But  in  this  it  failed.  Now 
it  leaves  this  indirect  method  of  attack,  and  rushes  forth  to  strike 
down  the  representative  of  the  authority.  Some,  no  doubt,  will 
attempt  to  show  that  the  South  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  act; 
but,  we  think,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  murderer  was  prompted 
by  the  same  spirit,  which  raised  and  held  together  the  armies  of 
the  rebellion.  Men  will  try  to  palliate  the  offence  by  striving  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  assassin  was  insane;  but  the  plans  were  too 
skillfully  arranged,  and  too  long  in  contemplation,  to  make  that 
plea  of  any  avail.  It  was  a  sly,  miserable  emissary  of  the  rebellion 
who  did  the  guilty  deed.  It  was  a  plotting,  cunning  wretch,  deep- 
ly in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  who  sought  the  President's  life. 

The  consequences  of  his  act  will  reach  every  part  of  our  na- 
tion. The  loyal  people  will  feel  its  loss,  in  that  we  will  not  have 
his  mind  to  direct,  and  his  great,  kind  heart  to  prompt  to  benevo- 
lent action.  Great  difficulties  are  to  be  adjusted,  and  he  seemed 
peculiarly  qualified  by  God  for  their  settlement.  He  took  large, 
humane,  comprehensive  views  of  the  difficulties.  The  good  of 
the  whole  nation  was  in  his  mind.  The  people  of  the  South  will 
also  feel  his  loss.  At  no  time,  has  he  shown  any  bitterness  to  them. 
Under  his  rule,  the  men  who  fell  into  our  hands  as  prisoners  were 
treated  with  great  kindness.  His  magnanimity  has  been  shown 
in  his  whole  course,  but  especially,  in  the  surrender  of  the  great 
army  of  the  rebellion.  Where  is  the  man  even  in  the  South,  who 
could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  hate  him?  In  all  his  public  acts 
he  seems  to  have  been  lifted  above  the  fitful  gusts  of  passion,  which 
seemed  to  control  other  men.  In  this  we  conceive  is  found  much 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  character.  He  disdained  to  meet  the  foe 
with  measures  prompted  merely  by  passion.  He  seemed  always 
to  keep  in  mind  what  was  worthy  of  the  great  American  Nation, 
instead  of  what  sectional  prejudice  and  hate  demanded.  Disturb- 
ed as  we  are  by  great  gusts  of  passion,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
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he  was  of  necessity  influenced  by  the  same;  but  he  seemed  to  live 
above  it. 

We  know  there  are  some,  who  think  he  had  dealt  most  too 
leniently  with  those  who  have  risen  up  in  rebellion.  He  felt,  no 
doubt,  that  this  great  people  could  afford  to  treat  the  vanquished 
foe  with  mercy  and  kindness.  He  knew  that  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  his  conduct;  and  that  the  public  claimed,  and  exercised  the 
right  of  judging  his  actions.  He  acted,  therefore,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  gain  the  approval  of  those  who  are  humane  and  lenient,  and  at 
the  same  time,  firm,  and  just,  and  wise,  His  example  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
kindness  shown  to  the  captured  cities  of  the  South.  It  did  much 
also  in  the  South  in  removing  bitterness  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Indeed  we  see  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  course  a  great  exhibition  of 
benevolence.  The  armies  of  the  nation  did  their  part  well.  The 
kindness  of  our  President  did  much  also.  We  are  not  able  to  esti- 
mate what  good  has  been  done  by  his  wise,  prudent  kind  course. 
Some  at  the  North  may  have  felt  like  condemning  his  course,  and 
now  in  his  death  fancy  they  see  the  bad  effects  of  his  kindness;  but 
let  them  go  to  the  vanquished  and  they  will  find  they  were  begin- 
ning to  love  him,  and  to  respect  the  authority  he  represented.  We 
think  if  he  could  speak  to  us  today  he  would  urge  us  to  use  modera- 
tion. We  are  confident  that  his  advice  to  us  would  be,  "Deal  with 
those  who  are  fighting  against  you,  as  I  have  dealt  with  them." 
Let  us  therefore  emulate  the  heinous  crimes  as  treason  and  murder 
should  be  severely  punished,  let  us  exercise  as  much  moderation 
and  kindness  as  justice  and  wisdom  will  allow.  It  would  ill  be- 
come us  to  act  toward  the  people  of  the  South  merely  as  passion 
dictates.  Dreadful  consequences  would  be  the  result.  It  would 
ill  become  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  on  this  day  of  sadness,  to  in- 
flame the  public  mind  with  revenge,  and  incite  to  deeds  of  violence. 
We  know  that  such  a  course,  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  some  than  his  counsels  of  moderation.  The 
ministry  of  our  country,  on  this  day  when  all  hearts  are  overwhelm- 
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ed  with  grief,  wields  a  mighty  power.  We  feel,  as  deeply  as  any, 
the  enormity  of  the  guilt  of  those  who  are  linked  with  this  foul  sin, 
but  we  pray  God  to  keep  us  from  following  the  guidance  of  passion 
as  we  lead  the  service  of  this  day.  We  dwell  more  especially  upon 
this,  because  we  know,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
very  little  would  lead  men  to  deeds  of  violence.  A  few  earnest, 
eloquent  words  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  feelings  of  the 
people  may  bring  about  that  result.  In  the  name  of  the  departed 
President,  we  beg  you  to  refrain  from  every  act,  which  is  prompted 
by  bitter  exasperated  feeling.  While  we  revere  his  memory,  let 
us  look  to  God  to  bless  his  successor  with  his  favor.  Already  has 
he  entered  upon  his  office.  Let  him  receive  your  most  cordial  sup- 
port. He  is  our  Chief  Magistrate.  To  him  we  now  look,  under 
the  guidance  of  God,  to  bring  us  out  of  these  troubles,  through 
which  we  are  passing.  We  should  pray  to  God  to  fill  him  with  the 
right  spirit.  He  has  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  him.  He 
needs  your  prayers.  He  needs  the  support  of  the  nation.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  all,  to  know  that  the  wheels  of  government  are 
rolling  on  as  though  our  Chief  had  not  fallen.  In  other  lands  there 
would  have  been,  probably  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  as  far 
as  the  government  is  concerned,  it  is  moving  on  as  heretofore. 
What  a  great  lesson  does  this  teach  other  powers. 

Andrew  Johnson  is  now  President  of  these  United  States.  To 
the  government  which  he  represents  you  owe  your  allegiance.  To 
him  as  the  representative  of  this  great  government  you  owe  re- 
pect  and  honor.  "He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good." 
"Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 
Let  us  therefore  speak  of  him  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  do  all  we 
can  to  prompt  others  to  do  the  same.  Those  in  the  midst  of  us, 
who  have  adhered  to  this  wicked  rebellion,  ought,  at  once,  to  aban- 
don it.  They  see  what  terrible  fruit  it  is  producing.  If  men  per- 
sist in  adhering  to  it,  even  after  what  they  have  seen,  we  feel  sure 
its  worst  fruit  has  not  yet  been  produced. 
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We  see  what  mischief  can  be  done  in  what  we  suppose  are  the 
closing  hours  of  the  rebellion.  If  it  had  not  committed  a  single 
deed  of  violence  beyond  this  the  assassination  is  enough  to  brand 
the  cause  with  eternal  infamy.  If  it  had  not  fired  a  gun,  or  drawn 
a  sword,  this  one  act  is  enough  to  make  it  detestable.  We  cannot 
blot  the  last  four  years  from  our  memory.  But  if  we  could,  and 
it  were  possible  to  look  upon  this  great  murder  as  the  only  act  which 
the  people  attached  to  the  rebellion  had  committed,  we  feel  that 
it  is  enough  to  make  all  right-thinking  men  withdraw  their  support. 
Can  any  cause  be  good,  which  is  supported  by  the  act  of  a  misera- 
ble assassin?  Can  the  spirit  of  secession  be  worthy  of  entertain- 
ment, when  it  sets  men  to  plotting  in  secret  for  weeks  and  months, 
as  to  how  they  may  murder  a  noble  benevolent  ruler?  Can  that 
cause  be  good,  which  by  this  fact,  attempted  to  produce  anarchy 
and  confusion?  God,  in  his  goodness,  has  not  permitted  all  to 
come  to  pass,  which  these  bad  men  designed.  They  intended  to 
take  the  life  of  him  who  has  just  entered  upon  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  who  form  his  cabinet.  The  lives 
of  these  men,  we  believe,  are  in  constant  jeopardy.  They  occupy 
a  perilous  position.  The  rebellion  is  today  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  murder.  Murder  in  its  foulest  forms  is  plotted  by  it.  If  there 
be  one  in  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who  countenances  this  terrible 
iniquity,  let  me  say  that  he  cannot  exonerate  himself  from  the  guilt 
of  the  sins  it  may  commit.  Those  who  sympathize  with  traitors 
will  offer  excuses  for  their  feelings  and  prejudices;  but  they  are, 
without  doubt,  encouraging  a  cause  which  is  prompted  and  sus- 
tained by  murder.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  man  is  regarded  as 
an  accomplice  who  gives  the  least  aid  or  countenance  to  crime. 
We  speak  calmly  and  with  deliberation,  when  we  say  that  every 
man  who  sympathizes  with  rebellion,  ought  at  once,  to  give  it  up. 
We  have  seen  enough  of  its  spirit.  We  need  not  want  to  see  more. 
But  if  any  still  cling  to  it,  we  charge  them  with  sustaining  the  foul- 
est iniquity.  We  warn  such,  this  day  of  sorrow,  of  the  consequences 
of  adhering  to  this  great  wickedness.     We  tremble  now  for  the 
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man  who  boldly  announces  his  attachment  to  this  cause.  There 
is  danger  to  be  feared,  today,  lest  the  angry  passions  of  men  lead 
them  to  deeds  of  violence.  If  the  people,  who  adhere  to  this  wick- 
edness, want  other  manifestations  of  its  spirit,  we  believe  they  will 
have  them.  The  thunder-bolt  of  the  accumulated  wrath  of  an 
outraged  people  will  fall  upon  their  heads.  We  counsel  those  who 
give  aid  or  the  least  countenance  to  the  South  to  give  up  immedi- 
ately. We  urge  loyal  men,  who  have  been  true  in  the  dark  days 
through  which  we  have  passed  to  act  with  moderation.  You  have 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity.  Great  has  been  the  peril 
through  which  you  have  passed.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
receive  with  fraternal  kindness  the  man  who  heartily  repents  of 
his  sin.  Do  not,  do  not  we  beseech  you  act  according  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  passion.  Imitate  the  benevolence  of  him  whose  name  we 
will  ever  hold  in  grateful  memory.  Deal  kindly  where  you  can. 
Be  severe  where  justice  and  right  say  you  must. 

Death  has  laid  his  hand  upon  the  strong,  and  noble  man.  His 
tall  form  has  fallen.  The  eye,  which  looked  out  kindly  upon  all 
mankind,  is  closed.  Death  has  mounted  the  high  places  of  our 
nation.  Where  thronged  the  bright  and  joyous  are  now  found  the 
mourners.  The  wail  of  stricken  ones  is  now  heard  where  the  song 
and  shout  resounded. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  dead.  It  is  a  time  to  weep.  In  the  midst 
of  our  greatest  gloom,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  God 
is  on  the  throne.  In  the  darkest  hour,  may  we  have  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  His  willingness  and  power  to  maintain  the  right,  and 
overthrow  the  evil.  To  him  we  look  in  this  time  of  weeping,  and 
pray  that  out  of  this  dispensation  of  His  Providence,  may  soon 
come  that  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  us.  We  humbly  pray 
God  to  bless  our  time  of  weeping  to  our  good.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  this  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  we  do  know 
that  all  things  will  work  together  for  good  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

DR.    MOSES   GREELEY   PARKER'S   MEMORIAL   DAY   ADDRESS 
IN    DRACUT,    1914. 

EXERCISES  appropriate  to  the  Memorial  day  Season  were 
held  Sunday  night  at  the  "Yellow  Meetinghouse"  in  Dracut, 
(Mass)  the  principal  historical  address  being  given  by  Dr. 
Moses  Greeley  Parker  of  Lowell,  past  president  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Dr.  Parker  spoke  on  his  personal  recollections  of  President 
Lincoln,  saying: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  you  for  I  was  born 
in  Dracut,  grew  up  here  and  practised  medicine  among  you. 

One  of  the  earliest  things  I  remember  is  coming  to  this  church 
with  my  father  and  mother  and  sitting  in  a  big  box  pew.  I  was  so 
little  I  could  not  see  over  it.  This  was  in  the  "Old  Yellow  Meeting- 
house," which  was  later  reconstructed, — the  upper  part  being  used 
for  church  services  and  the  lower  for  town  meetings,  lyceums  and 
other  gatherings. 

You  have  invited  me  to  give  some  personal  recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  on  several 
occasions. 

I  cannot  think  of  this  great  man  without  associating  him  with 
George  Washington. 

Washington  was  born  to  wealth — Lincoln  to  poverty. 

Washington  was  educated  with  great  care — Lincoln  educated 
himself. 
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Washington  owned  thousands  of  acres  of  land — Lincoln  not 
one. 

Washington  owned  150  slaves — Lincoln  not  one. 

Washington  liberated  his  slaves  at  his  death — Lincoln  libera- 
ted all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  before  his  death. 

They  were  both  large  men,  Washington  weighed  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  Lincoln  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  without 
his  "high  heels"  (as  he  himself  said).  Both  had  large  feet,  large 
hands,  large  hearts  and  large  brains,  with  great  good  judgment 
and  farsightedness,  and  were  by  far  the  greatest  Presidents  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

That  you  may  know  how  I  came  to  meet  President  Lincoln  I 
propose  to  give  you  a  short  history  of  my  army  life.  After  attend- 
ing lectures  at  Long  Island  Medical  College  and  Bellevue  Medical 
College  in  New  York,  I  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  College 
in  March,  1864.  The  next  week  I  passed  both  the  army  and 
navy  medical  examinations  and  was  immediately  assigned  by 
Surgeon  General  Dale  to  the  fifty-seventh  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, then  in  camp  near  Worcester. 

While  visiting  the  regiment  and  waiting  for  my  uniform,  Gen- 
eral Butler  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Kimball  of  Lowell,  to  send  him  three 
surgeons, — my  name  being  introduced  as  one  of  these.  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fortress  Monroe  and  was  immediately  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  for  three  years  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Second  U.  S.  Colored  cavalry  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  regiment, 
then  in  Dismal  Swamp,  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Va.,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Cole. 

The  first  night  I  slept  in  a  hammock  — overcoat  and  boots  on. 
It  rained  hard  and  in  the  morning  there  were  from  two  to  three 
inches  of  water  all  over  the  swamp,  making  it  impossible  to  re- 
main there  longer.  Colonel  Cole  ordered  the  regiment  out  on  to 
higher  land  even  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  an  engagement,  which 
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it  did;  and  the  fight  at  Bunch  of  Walnuts  and  the  raid  into  Suffolk 
followed;  then  back  to  Fortress  Monroe  for  a  review  and  march 
up  the  peninsula,  stopping  long  enough  at  Yorktown  to  see  the  old 
revolutionary  fortifications  and  those  of  recent  date. 

Next  day  we  went  on  to  Williamsburg,  where  we  camped  on 
the  old  battlefield  of  1862.  Soon  we  were  ordered  up  the  peninsu- 
la to  find  the  enemy.  This  we  did  on  Chickahominy  river,  with 
a  small  fort  on  the  Richmond  side.  The  two  colored  regiments 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  to  charge,  nearly  a  mile  over  a  level 
plain,  a  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Capt.  Dollard  had  dismounted  his  company  of  colored  cavalry, 
forded  the  river  higher  up,  and  at  a  given  signal  from  him  the  charge 
was  to  be  made.  Meanwhile  the  colonel,  some  officers  and  order- 
lies were  grouped  on  a  small  knoll  to  witness  the  advance.  Soon 
I  heard  a  zip-zip-zip  and  said,  "They  are  firing  at  us  !"  The  colo- 
nel laughed,  saying,  "You  are  young  and  have  not  been  under  fire 
much."  I  did  not  have  to  reply  as  our  orderly  then  fell  from  his 
horse,  wounded.  I  had  him  carried  on  the  safe  side  of  the  knoll 
where  the  ambulance  was,  and  I  noticed  that  the  colonel  and  all 
followed  "to  see  me  dress  the  wound" — and  thereafter  watched 
the  movement  from  this  comparatively  safe  place! 

We  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe  with  hundred  of  negroes  fol- 
lowing our  regiments  and  were  immediately  ordered  up  the  James 
river  to  Bermuda  Hundred  to  join  the  Eighteenth  army  corps.  On 
the  way  up  the  river,  we  arrived  at  Wilson's  Landing  while  it  was 
being  attacked.  Mattresses  were  piled  around  the  pilot-house  and 
all  were  ordered  to  lie  down  flat  on  the  decks.  Then  we  ran  the 
firing  line  without  loss  and  reinforced  the  fort.  Soon  the  gunboats 
came  into  position  and  commenced  firing  on  the  enemy,  which 
quickly  ended  the  fight. 

We  reembarked  the  next  day  and  landed  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Eighteenth  army  corps  under  General  Butler. 
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Here  we  marched  to  the  front,  dismounted  and  took  position  be- 
hind the  breast  works.  While  here,  Fort  Clifton  opened  fire  on  our 
lines.  Our  gunboat,  the  Commodore  Perry,  in  replying  burst  her 
hundred-pound  Parrott  gun. 

I  was  asked  by  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  gunboat  to  come 
on  board  and  assist  him  in  dressing  the  wounded.  One  poor  fel- 
low had  his  foot  crushed  so  badly  we  had  to  perform  Perigoff's 
operation,  i.  e.,  cut  off  the  foot  and  turn  up  the  heel,  making  a 
round  heel  stump  to  walk  on.  This  did  so  well  the  naval  medical 
officer  was  promoted  for  the  work,  while  I,  being  away  from  my 
command  without  orders,  might  have  been  "cashiered"  had  any 
of  my  men  been  wounded. 

The  gunboat  was  hit  several  times.  One  shell  was  stopped 
by  the  tool  chest  from  penetrating  the  boiler — a  most  lucky  escape. 
Our  next  move  was  to  assist  Gen.  (Baldy)  Smith  in  his  attack  on 
Petersburg,  which  was  unsuccessful.  Breast-works  were  thrown 
up  and  a  siege  commenced. 

I  remained  with  my  regiment  (it  being  dismounted  and  serv- 
ing in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Petersburg)  till  after  the  explosion 
of  the  mine,  July  30th,  1864 — a  day  long  to  be  remembered. 

I  was  ordered  into  the  trenches  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
My  colonel  was  taken  ill  and  I  remained  with  him  until  7  a.  m., 
then  had  to  run  the  "dead  line"  some  one  hundred  feet  wide  to 
reach  my  place  in  the  trenches  in  a  gopher  hole  six  feet  square  and 
about  one-half  mile  west  of  "the  crater." 

The  regiment  was  supporting  a  mortar  called  the  "Peters- 
burg Express,"  which  threw  a  shell  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  filled 
with  small  balls,  which,  bursting  high  up  in  the  air,  sent  a  shower  of 
balls  all  over  the  city.  So  destructive  was  this  that  the  Confeder- 
ates, at  great  risk,  placed  a  cannon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox river,  enfilading  our  line,  and  sending  a  shell  over  us  to 
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"the  crater."     Our  mortar  soon  dropped  a  shell  near  this  cannon, 
which,  bursting,  silenced  this  rebel  gun  forever. 

After  this  battle  I  was  detached  from  my  regiment  and  ordered 
to  the  Eighteenth  army  corps  base  hospital,  then  established  in 
tents  in  our  rear,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox  river. 

The  Eighteenth  army  corps  when  it  left  Fortress  Monroe  in 
April,  1864,  numbered  32,000  men  and  now  after  four  months' 
fighting  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg  could  not  muster  15,000 
men  fit  for  duty.  Winter  quarters  for  the  sick  and  wounded  must 
be  provided. 

Surgeon  General  Suckley  and  Surgeon  Fowler,  my  superior 
officers,  ordered  Assistant  Surgeon  Parker  to  build  a  winter  hospital 
for  the  first  division  of  the  corps.  I  selected  for  the  site  a  high 
point  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox  river,  six  miles 
from  Petersburg  and  eighteen  miles  from  Richmond,  called  "Point 
of  Rocks." 

It  was  a  beautiful  location  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the 
river,  and  from  it  could  be  seen  Fort  Clifton,  Petersburg  and  some 
of  the  long  line  of  breastworks  that  extended  from  Petersburg  to 
Richmond.  We  located  the  watertank  on  the  highest  point  of 
semi-circle  around  it  with  headquarters  at  the  end. 

We  cut  down  the  tall  pine  trees  and  used  them  for  the  log  cab- 
ins and  the  sides  of  our  hospital  buildings,  which  were  built  five 
logs  high  and  using  tent  cloth  for  the  roof.  The  building  of  a  win- 
ter hospital  from  the  timber  lands  of  the  enemy  attracted  atten- 
tion not  only  at  General  Grant's  headquarters,  but  at  Washington. 

As  Congress  was  about  to  appropriate  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  City  Point  hospital,  Generals  Grant  and  Butler  both  visited 
the  division  hospital,  and  after  looking  it  over,  asked  why  we  had 
used  cloth  for  covering  in  place  of  boards.  They  were  told  that 
we  could  not  get  boards,  as  they  were  "all  taken  by  the  quarter- 
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masters  to  cover  their  mules;  to  which  General  Butler  replied,  "We 
will  see  about  that."  The  next  morning  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
receive  an  order  turning  over  to  Points  of  Rock  hospital  all  boards 
made  the  next  two  days. 

I  sent  the  order,  with  plenty  of  milk  punch  made  from  con- 
densed milk,  to  the  mill,  and  never  did  men  work  better  than  these 
men  did  the  next  two  days. 

The  large  appropriation  for  City  Point  hospital  was  reduced 
and  General  Grant  had  board  buildings  put  up  covered  with  tar- 
red paper  and  heated  with  stoves.  Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  President  Lincoln  wanted  to  see  our  hospital. 

Accordingly,  one  morning  about  11  o'clock,  President  Lincoln 
and  his  wife  came  on  the  little  steamer  "Greyhound"  from  City 
Point,  where  they  were  visiting  General  Grant,  and  walked  from 
our  landing  to  the  hospital  headquarters. 

Being  officer  of  the  day,  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  general  introduction  of  officers  followed.  The  Presi- 
dent looked  over  the  hospital  buildings  without  going  into  them. 
He  seemed  anxious  and  careworn.  He  was  very  kind  and  genial 
in  his  manner,  and  was  carelessly  dressed,  wearing  a  tall  hat,  mak- 
ing his  tall  figure  look  even  taller  than  any  of  our  officers.  He 
moved  easily  and  whenever  he  sat  down  he  would  cross  his  legs, 
throwing  one  knee  over  the  other,  and  then  one  leg  would  hang 
down  nearly  parallel  with  the  other,  making  this  position  of  his 
graceful,  easy  and  natural.  He  said  but  little,  was  very  thought- 
ful, and  evidently  wanted  to  be  alone;  for  he  soon  left  us,  walking 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  (a  high  bluff)  some  twenty  rods  away,  and 
sat  down  under  what  was  called  the  "Pocahontas  Oak."  There 
he  sat  looking  toward  our  line  of  breastworks.  Sometimes  he 
placed  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  rested  his  head  wearily  on  his 
hand.  Obviously  he  was  thinking  of  something  we  knew  not  of. 
He  had,  in  fact,  visited  General  Grant  and  probably  knew  what  was 
about  to  take  place. 
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Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  richly  dressed  in  black  silk,  was  rather 
large,  stout  and  very  dignified  in  appearance.  She  had  been  es- 
corted through  several  of  the  hospital  wards  by  some  of  the  officers' 
wives. 

When  she  returned  to  our  headquarters,  President  Lincoln 
joined  her  and  the  visit  was  over.  By  this  time  hundreds  of  con- 
valescent soldiers  came  out  to  see  the  President  and  his  wife.  When 
they  cheered  him,  President  Lincoln  simply  raised  his  hat,  bowed 
and  returned  to  the  boat. 

The  following  Sunday,  about  noon,  not  long  after  Davis  had 
left  the  morning  service  so  suddenly  on  that  eventful  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  April,  1865,  our  telegraph  operator  came  to  me  in  a  very  ex- 
cited manner,  saying,  "You  ought  to  know  this,"  and  he  showed  me 
a  copy  of  the  following  telegram  that  had  just  gone  over  our  wire: 

"Be  prepared  to  open  every  gun  on  the  line  at  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon."  v  g  Grant  „ 

You  can  imagine,  as  well  as  we,  what  was  to  take  place  on 
that  memorable  Sunday  and  only  a  few  hours  after  Davis  had  so 
hurriedly  left  the  morning  service. 

The  firing  commenced  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  but  few  guns 
replied  to  the  cannonade  in  our  immediate  front.  The  severe 
fighting  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  near  the  Weldon  rail- 
road, We  could  hear  the  constant  booming  of  cannon  in  that  di- 
rection and  occasionally  the  rattle  of  musketry,  telling  that  the 
infantry  was  engaged  and  that  the  battle  was  for  the  possession  of 
the  railroad,  which  our  side  finally  obtained. 

After  dark  of  this  same  day  came  the  most  brilliant  sight  I 
saw  during  the  war;  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
apparently  by  a  pre-arranged  plan  for  order,  the  Confederates  set 
fire  at  the  same  time  to  their  entire  camp,  (consisting  of  brush  and 
pine  boughs — winter  covering  for  themselves  and  horses)  extend- 
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ing  from  Petersburg  to  Richmond,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles. 
The  flames  shot  up  and  illuminated  the  sky  for  miles  around.  It 
was  a  grand  and  glorious  sight  for  us,  as  it  told  the  story  of  the 
downfall  of  Richmond  and  the  end  of  the  rebellion. 

The  next  time  I  saw  President  Lincoln  and  his  wife  was  after 
our  nurses  had  been  received  by  the  President.  The  story  is  as 
follows:  One  of  our  most  energetic  nurses,  formerly  Miss  Joy  of 
Boston,  then  the  wife  of  a  major  (and  later  to  be  Princess  Salm- 
Salm)  and  several  other  nurses  wanted  to  see  the  President.  They 
went  to  Headquarters  and  asked  General  Sickles  if  they  could  meet 
the  President.  The  general  arranged  with  President  Lincoln  to 
receive  them  at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

General  Sickles  was  the  first  Democrat  to  shake  the  hand  of 
President  Lincoln  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 
It  happened  in  this  way:  When  President  Lincoln  first  visited 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Republicans  all  came  forward  to 
shake  his  hand,  but  the  Democrats  held  aloof,  retiring  to  one  side 
of  the  House.  Then  General  Sickles  spoke  to  the  Democrats,  say- 
ing, "Mr.  Lincoln  is  President,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  going  down 
to  shake  hands  with  him!  You  can  do  as  you  like!"  This  broke 
the  spell,  they  followed,  and  he  was  the  first  Democratic  member 
of  the  House  to  shake  the  hand  of  President  Lincoln. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  nurses,  dressed  in  their  best,  ap- 
peared at  General  Sickles's  tent  and  said,  "We  want  to  kiss  the 
President.  Will  it  do?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  gallant  Sickles,  "I 
only  wish  I  were  he."  "But  he  is  so  tall!"  "Oh,  he  will  accommo- 
date himself,"  said  Sickles;  and  he  did. 

The  last  time  I  saw  President  Lincoln  was  in  Davis's  house  at 
Richmond  the  Tuesday  following  the  fall  of  Richmond,  and  two 
days  after  Jeff  Davis  had  left  so  suddenly.  President  Lincoln  evi- 
dently had  the  same  desire  we  all  had  to  see  the  inside  of  the  city 
of  Richmond. 
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The  President,  apparently  without  fear,  went  up  the  James 
river  on  a  gunboat  with  Admiral  Porter  to  within  one  mile  of  Rich- 
mond. Then  he  and  the  Admiral  were  rowed  up  in  a  small  boat 
and  landed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  with  only  the  sailors 
that  rowed  the  boat,  walked  into  Richmond  through  the  burned 
district,  which  was  still  smoking  and  smouldering,  having  been 
looted  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Confederate  soldiers  before  they  left 
the  city. 

All  liquor  found  in  the  city  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  In 
many  cellars,  barrels  of  the  intoxicating  stuff  were  found.  These 
were  taken  into  the  street,  the  heads  of  the  barrels  broken  open  and 
their  contents  emptied  into  the  gutter. 

Soon  the  colored  people  discovered  the  President,  and  on  bend- 
ed knee,  with  upraised  hands,  they  and  the  poor  whites  shouted 
"Glory  to  God!  Glory  to  God!"  "Praise  de  Lord!"  "Massa 
Linkum  has  come!"  Soon  so  great  a  crowd  gathered  that  the  sol- 
diers had  to  be  called  upon  to  clear  the  streets,  a  carriage  was  ob- 
tained and  the  President  was  escorted  through  the  city. 

I  was  on  horseback  and  saw  President  Lincoln  in  the  carriage 
in  front  of  Libby  prison,  looking  at  that  place  of  horror,  now  filled 
with  rebel  prisoners,  which  the  day  before  held  our  Union  soldiers. 
We  all  enjoyed  this  sight — the  tables  were  turned  and  we  had  the 
fun  of  asking  these  "rebs"  "how  they  liked  it."  Later  in  the  day 
I  saw  President  Lincoln  at  Davis's  house.  Here  he  held  an  infor- 
mal reception.     He  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  turn  of  events. 

I  was  proud  to  be  remembered  and  shall  never  forget  his  kind 
and  pleasant  face  and  manner  as  he  said  when  taking  my  hand, 
"the  war  is  nearly  over."  He  seemed  as  if  a  great  load  had  been 
lifted  from  his  shoulders  since  he  was  at  the  hospital  a  few  days  be- 
fore. 

Eleven  days  after,  this  great  and  good  man  was  assassinated 
in  Ford's  Theatre  at  Washington. 
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formerly  of  the  United  States,  but  now  a  citizen  of  Jamaica.  He 
writes  from  personal  recollection  of  President  Lincoln,  and  of  the 
political  and  military  struggle  between  the  North  and  South,  in 
which  he  bore  a  part."  —  From  the  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Gleaner, 
January,  1,  1879. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

[Note. — For  the  facts  stated  in  the  following  Essay,  beyond  what  is  matter  of 
personal  recollection,  I  am  indebted  to  the  following  authorities:  Story  on  the  Consti- 
tution, Young's  American  Statesman,  Mrs.  Stowe's  Men  of  our  Time,  and  Ameri- 
can Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1865.] 

SINCE  the  time  of  Washington  and  Franklin  there  has  arisen 
no  American  so  fully  entitled  to  be  numbered  with  them  in 
the  list  of  the  world's  great  worthies  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  is  a  name,  "not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time," — not  for  one  nation 
but  for  all  peoples;  and  it  is  well  to  recall  his  memory  and  review 
his  work,  and  consider  those  distinctive  traits  of  character  which 
made  him  the  great  man  he  was. 

A  man  really  is  what  he  is ;  we  can  know  him,  chiefly,  by  what 
he  does,  and  his  manner  of  doing  it.  What  Lincoln  had  to  do  was 
the  righting  of  a  great  wrong — the  saving  of  a  great  nation  by  the 
removal  of  a  great  evil  that  was  destroying  the  nation.  To  under- 
stand his  work  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  evil, 
the  conditions  of  its  existence,  and  the  difficulties  attending  its  re- 
moval. The  brief  historical  outline  which  follows  will,  therefore, 
be  of  use.  I  can  vouch  for  it  as  correct  in  the  general,  though 
many  minor  and  qualifying  particulars  are  of  necessity  omitted. 

SLAVERY   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 

In  1781  thirteen  American  colonies  were  united  in  a  "Confed- 
eration." In  every  colony,  excepting  Massachusetts,  slavery  ex- 
isted. Some  of  these  colonies  had  immense  territories  in  the  North- 
west which  they  ceded  to  the  general  government;  and  in  1787  the 
Ordinance  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  to  exclude  slavery 
forever  from  these  territories,  was  passed,  having  received  the  en- 
tire southern  vote.  Soon  after  this  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
to  form  "a  more  perfect  union,"  and  this  Constitution  contained 
a  provision  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  Slave  trade.    Through 
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the  action  of  their  several  State  Legislatures  the  northern  states 
were,  in  time,  freed  from  slavery;  and  it  was  the  general  hope  and 
expectation,  entertained  by  the  best  and  most  eminent  men  of  the 
South  as  well  as  of  the  North,  that  all  the  states  would,  by  gradual 
steps,  and  without  protracted  delay,  become  wholly  free.  In  the 
churches,  at  that  time,  slavery  was  generally  tolerated  only  as  a 
recognized  evil,  which  must  be  put  away. 

But  man's  love  of  dominion  over  his  fellow-man  grows  with 
its  exercise;  and  the  South  made  little  effort  to  get  rid  of  its  "pe- 
culiar institution,"  while  its  disposition  to  do  so  grew  less  and  less 
as  the  years  went  on.  Then  came  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton-gin, opening  to  the  South  new  sources  of  vast  wealth  by  means 
of  slave  labour — an  invention  resulting  in  the  increase  of  cotton 
production  from  half  a  million  pounds  to  forty  million  pounds  an- 
nually. A  very  perceptible  change  of  tone  with  regard  to  slavery 
was  soon  noted,  especially  in  the  southern  pulpit.  Ministers  be- 
gan to  find  Biblical  authority  for  it,  and  the  people  were  not  loath 
to  accept  it  as  a  divine  and  very  benevolent  arrangement.  When 
more  territory  was  acquired,  the  South  gained  the  first  of  many  po- 
litical victories;  for  while  slavery  was,  indeed,  prohibited  north  of 
a  certain  line,  the  portion  south  of  that  line  was  left  without  re- 
strictive conditions,  and  of  that  the  slaveholders  took  possession. 
It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  South  Carolina,  the  most  aggressively  pro-slavery 
of  the  southern  states,  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  each  State, 
whenever  it  deemed  its  rights  violated,  could,  at  will,  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  set  up  an  independent  government  of  its  own. 
In  1832  South  Carolina  made  bold  to  defy  the  general  government 
and  to  treat  the  national  laws  as  "null  and  void."  At  that  time, 
however,  she  had  only  the  partial  sympathy  of  the  South,  and  her 
"nullification"  movement  failed. 

Throughout  the  South  there  was  a  growing  sense  of  the  de- 
sirableness of  slavery,  a  disposition  to  justify  it  rather  than  apolo- 
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gize  for  its  existence,  an  intolerance  of  all  local  opposition,  and  an 
increasing  irritability  at  any  outside  criticism,  whether  emanating 
from  New  England  or  Old  England.  In  the  North  there  was  a 
marked  division  of  public  sentiment.  The  commercial  interests 
of  the  North  were  becoming  more  and  more  closely  connected  with 
the  institution  of  slavery;  and  in  commercial  circles  the  received 
creed  was,  "Cotton  is  King."  While  many  in  the  North  had  a 
deepening  conviction  that  slavery  was  iniquitous  and  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  were  resolved  to  agitate  against  it,  there 
was  also,  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  northern  people, 
a  desire  and  determination  to  suppress  all  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  needlessly  and  uselessly  irritating  to  their  southern  breth- 
ren.* The  agitation  however,  was  not  suppressed  and  was  in- 
tensest  in  the  churches,  resulting  in  dividing  asunder  the  leading 
church  organizations — each  having  its  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tion. 

Meantime,  the  overflow  of  the  populations  of  Europe  was  pour- 
ing into  America,  and  the  young  nation,  which  Burke  declared  to 
be  "still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bones  of  man- 
hood," was  making  marvellous  and  unprecedented  growth, — very 
much  greater,  however,  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  At  this 
time  the  Slave  States  and  Free  States  in  the  Union  were  equal  in 
number,  and  it  became  a  cherished  axiom  in  the  South  that  this 
equilibrium  must  be  preserved.  But  the  tide  of  emigration,  flow- 
ing steadily  in  one  direction,  instinctively  avoiding  the  Slave  States, 
soon  gave  the  North  a  decided  preponderance  in  population,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Northwest,  rapidly  filling  up,  were  adding 
new  and  free  States  to  the  national  constellation.  This  unequal 
growth  was  balanced  for  a  time  by  the  purchase  and  annexation 
of  territory  on  the  southern  border,  wherein  slavery  was  already 
established,  thereby  adding  Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas  to  the 

*One  of  my  earliest  political  recollections  is  that  of  a  meeting  convened  in  one  of  the  north- 
ernmost States,  to  hear  a  Reverend  gentleman  lecture  upon  American  Slavery,  which  meeting 
was  violently  dispersed  by  a  mob  of  rowdies,  the  local  peace  officers  refusing  to  interfere. 
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number  of  Slave  States.  But  the  steady  growth  of  the  North  con- 
tinued, and  the  equilibrium  could  not  be  maintained.  In  1850 
California  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State,  after  a  most 
prolonged  and  vehement  contest,  in  the  course  of  which  many- 
fears  were  expressed  in  the  North,  and  many  threats  uttered  in  the 
South,  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, — for  by  this  time  the  South 
Carolina  nullification  doctrines  were  largely  adopted  by  southern 
statesmen.  All  along,  since  1820,  the  slavery  question  had  been 
continually  cropping  up  in  Congress,  causing  exciting  controver- 
sies; but  in  1850  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever  before. 
The  South  strenuously  resisted  the  admission  of  another  free  State, 
unless  she  received  some  equivalent;  and  she  finally  accepted  a 
most  unrighteous  and  odious  Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  such  equiva- 
lent. 

The  "compromise  of  1850"  was  accepted  by  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties — Democratic  and  Whig — as  a  "finality,"  not  with- 
out protest,  however,  from  the  Anti-Slavery  section,  of  the  Whig 
party.  Previous  to  this,  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  the 
northern  states,  had  separated  from  it,  and  were  known  as  Free- 
Soilers.  From  '50  to  '54  the  odious  features  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  disturbances  arising  from  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  in 
Boston  and  Cincinnati,  the  publication  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  other  incidents,  served  to  keep  the  question  of  slavery  before 
the  people  of  the  North  as  the  dominant  topic  of  discussion.  In 
1854,  the  slavery  question,  "finally  settled"  in  1850,  was  re-opened 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois  who  offered  to  the 
South  the  removal  from  the  national  territories  of  all  anti-slavery 
restrictions.  Under  the  Constitution,  as  it  then  was,  (not  as  it 
now  is)  each  State  could  determine  for  itself  the  question  of  slavery 
within  its  own  limits;  and  the  proposal  was  to  give  the  people  of 
each  territory  the  same  power.  This  measure  was  "the  beginning 
of  the  end."  All  preceding  contests  were  mild  and  placid  compar- 
ed with  that  which  now  convulsed  the  nation.     There  was  a  gener- 
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al  re-adjustment  of  political  parties.  The  northern  wing  of  the 
Whig  party  disbanded,  and  its  southern  wing  kept  up  but  a  feeble, 
straggling  organization.  In  the  North,  three-fourths  or  more  of 
the  ex- Whigs  united  with  the  Free-Soilers  and  about  one-third  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  form  the  Republican  party,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  retained  its  name,  and  a  majority  of  its  membership  in 
the  North,  gathering  to  itself  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
in  the  South  had  everything  pretty  much  its  own  way. 

Douglas  succeeded  in  his  measure.  The  Congressional  re- 
strictions were  removed,  and  it  was  to  be  left  with  those  who  should 
become  residents  of  the  national  territories  to  determine  whether 
or  no  slavery  should  be  tolerated  therein.  The  northern  people 
immediately  organized  societies  to  send  emigrants  to  the  territories, 
in  order  that  by  their  vote  the  introduction  of  slavery  might  be  pre- 
vented; and  the  southern  people  organized  societies  to  send  thither 
emigrants  with  their  slaves  to  introduce  and  establish  slavery. 
When  these  northern  and  southern  emigrants  met  in  the  territories, 
violent  collision  and  bloodshed  was  the  natural  result.  The  South 
found  that  the  free-state  men  in  the  territories  would  carry  the  day; 
and  then  she  took  that  step  in  advance  which  proved  the  downfall 
of  slavery.  The  southern  people  had  been  educated,  by  pulpit, 
press,  and  platform,  into  the  very  acceptable  belief  (coinciding,  as 
it  did,  with  their  wishes  and  their  pecuniary  interests  in  human 
chattels,  valued  at  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars)  that  slavery 
was  in  itself  right  and  beneficial;  and  they  now  demanded  that 
slavery  should  be  admitted  as  of  right  and  protected  in  every  na- 
tional territory,  and  they  declared  that  any  legislation,  national 
or  territorial,  treating  slavery  as  a  wrong,  and  seeking  to  restrain 
it,  would  be  an  infringement  upon  their  rights  as  citizens;  and  they 
also  declared  that  whenever  there  was  such  infringement,  the  ties 
binding  them  to  the  Union  would  be  dissolved.  This  advanced 
position  of  the  South,  together  with  John  Brown's  effort  to  end 
slavery  at  once  by  arousing  the  southern  slaves  to  strike  for  their 
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own  freedom,  added  fresh  fuel  to  a  fire  that  was  already  at  white 
heat.  Douglas  and  his  followers  refused  to  accede  to  the  southern 
demand,  and,  in  consequence,  in  the  eventful  Presidential  election 
of  1860,  the  Democratic  party  was  split  in  twain  upon  this  issue. 

In  that  election  three  propositions  for  disposing  of  the  slavery 
question  were  submitted  to  the  people: — 1.  National  protection  of 
slavery  in  the  territories;  2.  National  indifference  to  slavery  in  the 
terri  tories;  3.  National  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
The  South  proposed  the  first,  the  northern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  the  second,  and  the  Republican  party  the  third.  For  its 
standard-bearer  upon  this  issue,  and  its  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  the  Republican  party  fixed  its  choice  upon. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

It  has  been  rather  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Lincoln  as  though  he 
were  a  "happy  accident," — one  who,  by  the  merest  fortuitous 
chance,  happened  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  President, 
and  then,  unaccountably  to  everybody,  proved  himself  to  be  fitted 
for  a  post  in  which  almost  any  other  man  would  have  failed.  Some 
English  newspapers  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who  "for  the  most  part 
of  his  life  had  followed  manual  employments."  The  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  one  of  those  men  who 
bring  to  the  power  with  which  they  are  invested  a  force  and  bril- 
liancy acquired  beforehand."  And  the  Paris  Siecle:  "What  was 
Lincoln  before  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Republic?  A  mechanic.  Charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world,  in  a  crisis  the  most 
terrible  in  its  history,  the  ex-mechanic  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
situation."  But  any  transatlantic  misconception  or  half-concep- 
tion of  him  is  wholly  excusable  when  we  remember  that  in  New 
York  City  a  leading  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  who  sought 
to  do  honor  to  Lincoln's  memory  eulogized  him  as  "this  untried 
lawyer  of  a  western  village."     It  is  a  tempting  way  of  excusing  one's 
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own  littleness  to  ascribe  the  greatness  of  others  to  chance.  We 
are  all  charmed  (and  harmed)  by  the  fairy  tales,  where  some  rus- 
tic young  hero,  without  special  preparation  or  any  training,  by 
sheer  good  luck  and  the  favouring  genius  of  some  kind  fairy,  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties,  subdues  all  foes,  and  overthrows  in  combat 
the  ablest  and  most  expereinced  veterans.  In  real  life  these  things 
don't  happen.  I  grant  you,  the  revelation  of  greatness  may  be 
the  matter  of  a  moment;  but  greatness  is  attained  only  by  long- 
continued,  persistent,  laborious  effort.  We  shall  quite  miss  the 
lesson  of  Lincoln's  life  if  we  fall  into  the  delusion  that  he  had  not, 
by  education,  by  training,  by  discipline,  fairly  fitted  himself  for 
the  task  he  had  to  perform. 

EDUCATION   AND    TRAINING 

Lincoln  was  educated.  What  is  the  test  of  education?  "We 
have,"  says  Pascal,  "three  principal  objects  in  the  study  of  truth, — 
one  to  discover  it  when  we  see  it,  another  to  demonstrate  it  when 
we  possess  it,  and  the  third  and  last  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
false  when  we  examine  it."  By  what  means  soever  a  man  reaches 
the  result,  he  has  an  educated  mind  if  he  has  obtained  this  power 
of  vision,  power  of  demonstration,  and  power  of  discrimination. 
If  devoting  the  choicest  years  of  one's  boyhood  to  the  making  of 
Latin  verses  educates  a  man  to  this,  well  and  good;  yet  only  shal- 
low-pated  fools  will  insist  that  a  course  of  Latin  verse-making  is 
the  only  means  whereby  one  may  become  thus  educated.  Pre- 
eminently Lincoln  did  possess  the  power  of  vision — seeing  clearly 
(not  accidentally  stumbling  into)  the  true  course  to  pursue;  power 
of  demonstration — causing  others  to  see  the  same  thing,  (making 
due  allowance  for  moral  strabismus  and  color-blindness);  and  pow- 
er of  discrimination — with  rarest  sagacity  avoiding  being  misled 
by  the  glare  of  any  false  lights. 

Lincoln  entered  upon  the  Presidency  an  educated  man.  His 
mother  taught  him  to  read  and  write.     He  had  six  months'  school- 
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ing.  While  he  was  a  young  man  he  read  the  best  books.  There 
are  two  books  in  the  world — the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  With 
these  he  was  something  more  than  familiar;  he  could  repeat  large 
portions  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible  became  so  ingrained  in  his 
mind  that  its  influence  can  be  traced  in  every  one  of  his  speeches 
and  state  papers.  Besides  these  two  books,  what  is  a  third?  If 
Luther  answer  for  us,  it  will  be  that  book  which  was  a  special  fa- 
vourite with  Lincoln — ^sop's  Fables;  for  Luther  ranked  ^Esop 
next  to  the  Bible.  For  a  fourth  book  we  have,  by  common  con- 
sent, Plutarch's  Lives.  In  lieu  thereof,  and  serving  much  the  same 
purpose,  Lincoln  read  the  Life  of  Washington — a  book  frequently 
mentioned  by  him  as  having  greatly  influenced  his  own  life.  He 
had  also  the  Life  of  Franklin  and  the  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  the  fav- 
ourite political  leader  of  his  early  manhood.  These  six  books,  to- 
gether with  the  best  extant  commentary  on  the  Bible — the  Pil- 
grim's Progress — he  read  over  and  over  again,  and  he  was  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  universal  book  of  all  Americans, — the  news- 
paper of  the  day.  One  might  have  sought  far  and  long  before  find- 
ing material  which  would  have  better  served  in  laying  a  foundation 
for  Lincoln's  education.  The  Bible  gave  him  his  moral  creed — 
the  Golden  Rule — and  largely  contributed  to  form  his  style  of 
speech;  Shakespeare  enlarged  his  views  of  life  and  humanity;  from 
ALsop  and  Pilgrim's  Progress  he  learned  the  rare  secret  of  making 
the  greatest  truths  plain  to  the  simplest  minds;  the  lives  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin  and  Clay  gave  inspiration  and  hope,  stimulus 
to  self -exertion,  and  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  his  own  powers; 
and  the  newspapers  of  all  sections  and  all  shades  of  opinion  (for 
he  read  all)  put  him  in  close  sympathy  with  his  own  age  and  coun- 
try, and  made  him  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  conflicting  in- 
terests, passions,  prejudices,  hopes  and  aims  of  the  people  who  were 
to  be  his  helpers  or  antagonists  in  life's  battle. 

Lincoln  was  born  into  the  ranks  of  workingmen.     For  his  first 
score  of  years  he  had  a  workingman's  experience, — swinging  the 
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woodman's  axe,  ploughing  the  prairies,  boating  on  the  Mississippi, 
— an  experience  not  without  value  in  contributing  its  share  in  the 
training  that  fitted  him  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  nation  whose 
ruling  classes  consisted,  chiefly,  of  workingmen.  When  the  sur- 
veyor of  his  county  fell  sick,  he  applied  to  Lincoln  to  carry  on  his 
work.  Lincoln  took  his  tools  and  his  books,  mastered  his  craft, 
and  did  the  work.  In  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war  Lin- 
coln volunteered  with  others  to  form  a  company  of  soldiers,  and 
they  chose  him  to  be  their  Captain.  He  studied  law.  He  be- 
came a  "village  lawyer,"  but  soon  was  in  request  beyond  his  vil- 
lage limits,  and  when  that  new  State  of  Illinois  had  grown  to  be 
the  fourth  State  in  the  Union,  Lincoln  had  grown  to  be  the  first 
lawyer  in  the  State.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  his 
neighbours  sent  him  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  he  was  kept  there 
as  long  as  he  would  consent  to  serve  them.  This  gave  him  eight 
years'  experience  as  a  legislator,  and  established  his  position  as  the 
recognised  political  leader  of  his  party  in  Illinois.  Four  years 
thereafter  he  was  sent  to  Washington,  serving  as  member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  term  of  two  years,  when  he  declined  re-election. 

His  legislative  experience  in  the  State  and  National  Capitals 
was,  doubtless,  of  much  importance  in  the  training  which  prepared 
him  for  the  great  work  of  his  life;  but  of  considerably  less  impor- 
tance than  his  unofficial  work,  where  he  came  in  direct  political 
contact  with  the  people.  The  battle  of  freedom  had  to  be  won  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  before  it  could  be  won  in  legislative  hall 
or  on  the  crimson  field  of  war:  and  in  no  State  was  the  political 
battle  waged  more  strenuously  than  in  his  own  State  of  Illinois. 
Vermont,  far  to  the  northward,  and  South  Carolina,  far  to  the 
southward,  were  States  wherein  political  feeling  was  as  intense  as 
elsewhere,  but  there  was  no  exciting  discussion.  In  Vermont  the 
opponents  of  slavery,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  advocates  of  slav- 
ery, had  things  all  their  own  way.  Illinois  was  a  border  State;  in 
the  upper  portion  the  New  England  element  predominated,  in  the 
lower  portion  the  Southern  element,  and  in  the  middle  portion  the 
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two  elements  were  about  equally  distributed.  Nowhere  did  the 
contest  against  slavery  produce  greater  excitement  or  fiercer  dis- 
cussion. From  1854,  for  six  years,  throughout  the  State,  agitation 
was  universal;  for  even  the  few  who  did  not  agitate  for  or  against 
slavery,  agitated  against  agitation. 

It  was  a  time  of  political  ferment  and  turmoil,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  old  political  parties  and  the  attempt  to  harmonize  hetero- 
geneous elements  in  new  combinations.  It  was  a  time  of  intense 
feeling  and  feverish  excitement,  with  not  a  little  of  untempered 
zeal,  while  a  multitude  of  counsellors  were  filling  the  air  with  their 
Babel  of  confusing  voices.  It  was  a  time  that  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  those  same  qualities  which  enabled  Lincoln  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple successfully  through  all  the  distracting  years  of  war;  and  his 
cool  head,  clear  vision,  conciliatory  manner,  firmness  for  the  right, 
and  wise  selection  of  practicable  means  for  maintaining  the  right, 
were  largely  instrumental  in  harmonizing  discordant  elements  and 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  It  was  his  to  curb  the  impatient,  to 
restrain  the  extravagant  and  visionary,  to  tone  down  excess  of  zeal, 
to  convince  the  doubtful,  to  encourage  the  fearful,  to  embolden 
the  timid,  to  find  what  would  attract  and  unite  all  and  repel  none. 
He  saw  clearly  the  one  principle  of  right  upon  which  all  must  stand 
to  make  success  worth  striving  for,  and  the  one  practicable  mea- 
sure of  state  policy  upon  which  all  must  unite  to  make  success  pos- 
sible. He  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  success,  compromise  away 
what  was  vital  and  essential;  nor  would  he,  to  gratify  excited  feel- 
ing, burden  his  cause  with  what  was  untimely,  unnecessary,  or 
overwrought.  The  service  he  rendered  the  cause  of  freedom  at 
this  juncture  was  of  the  highest  value;  for,  first  of  all,  it  was  need- 
ful that  the  people  should  have  clearly  defined  to  them  what  was 
essential  and  what  was  practicable.  This  seemingly  simple  ser- 
vice required  rare  ability.  So  rare  is  such  power  that  Plato  says, 
"He  who  can  properly  define  and  divide  is  to  be  considered  a  god." 
The  ability  Lincoln  here  manifested  was  not  of  sudden  acquisition. 
All  through  life,  as  Lawyer  and  as  Statesman,  he  had  rigidly  school- 
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ed  himself  until  he  had  acquired  the  power — so  very  seldom  seen — 
of  stating  his  own  case,  without  overstating  it,  and  without  under- 
stating that  of  his  adversary. 

In  Northern  Illinois,  where  the  Anti-Slavery  feeling  was  most 
fervid,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  gather  in  monster  mass  meet- 
ings, by  the  fifty  or  hundred  thousand,  and  with  their  processions, 
their  music  and  flags  and  banners,  to  make  grand  political  demon- 
strations. On  such  occasions  they  desired  of  a  speaker  nothing 
but  that  he  should  partake  of  and  minister  to  the  excitement  of  the 
people,  and  be  but  an  eloquent  echo  of  their  own  feelings.  Few 
men  could  withstand  the  excitation  of  such  a  scene  and  the  im- 
pulse to  say  what  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  multitude.  In 
his  "English  Note-Books"  Hawthorne  has  told  us  how  almost  im- 
possible it  is  not  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  moment,  and  say 
what  the  audience  desire  to  have  said,  in  order  to  "produce  an  effect 
on  the  instant;"  and  he  does  not  "quite  see  how  an  honest  man  can 
be  a  good  orator."  Of  all  the  prominent  Anti-Slavery  leaders  in 
the  North,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  was  not, 
at  some  time  or  other,  borne  off  his  legs  by  his  enthusiastic  audience 
and  betrayed  into  foolish  and  extravagant  declarations.  It  is  true 
of  Lincoln — of  how  few  men  is  it  true! — that  he  did  not  go  in  speech 
where  he  had  not  already  gone  in  thought.  This  would  have  mark- 
ed him  for  a  superior  man  anywhere,  at  any  time;  especially  so, 
therefore  at  a  time  when  there  were  vociferating  multitudes  of  men 
of  that  class  who  "think  too  little  and  talk  too  much."  At  these 
immense  popular  demonstrations,  where  the  most  exaggerated  ex- 
pression was  apt  to  receive  the  loudest  applause,  Lincoln's  utter- 
ances, somehow,  seemed  tame  and  disappointing.  There  was  a 
certain  craving  for  sensational  statement  and  for  unqualified  de- 
nunciation of  all  opponents;  and  Lincoln  had  nothing  of  the  sort 
to  give  them.  But  when  he  met  the  people  in  their  town  halls, 
and  would  have  before  him  a  thousand  auditors  in  a  mood  to  listen 
calmly,  he  would  quietly  talk  over  the  state  of  the  nation  with 
them,  and  present  his  points  in  that  plain,  self-evident  way  which, 
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while  not  unduly  exciting  the  feelings,  would  thoroughly  convince 
the  judgment.  His  political  speeches  were  the  most  persuasive  I 
ever  heard.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose  speeches  made 
votes.  "How  forcible  are  right  words,"  was  the  mental  comment 
while  listening  to  him. 

Lincoln  verifies  the  German  saying,  that  "clear  thinking  makes 
clear  speaking."  His  manner  of  speech  is  most  admirable.  It  is 
a  trial  to  one's  temper  to  find  many  good-natured,  weak-sighted 
critics  apologizing  for  Lincoln's  style.  Let  them  note  the  fact — 
for  it  is  noteworthy  and  it  is  a  fact — that  this  man  of  the  West, 
finding  for  himself  such  means  and  methods  of  culture  as  he  could, 
had  formed  a  style  remarkably  kin  to  that  of  Emerson,  the  man  of 
highest  culture  in  the  East — facile  princeps  among  the  literary 
men  of  America.  The  style  of  each  is  plain,  simple,  direct,  devoid 
of  ornament,  the  force  of  what  is  uttered  depending  upon  the  thought 
itself  and  not  upon  any  artificial  collocation  of  sonorous  polysyl- 
lables. Both  exemplify  the  fact  that  the  weightiest  thoughts  are 
best  expressed  in  simplest  words.  Those  who  insist  upon  the  spe- 
cial force  of  the  short  Saxon  words  of  the  language  may  cite  many 
illustrations  from  Lincoln.  One  of  his  most  powerful  speeches  was 
that  at  Springfield,  opening  the  important  contest  of  1858;  and  it 
abounds  in  terse,  short  Saxon  words.  It  opens:  "If  we  could  first 
know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it."  Lincoln  adds:  "  'A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  the  government  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  utlimate  ex- 
tinction; or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South."  After  setting  forth  "what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it"  he 
concludes:  "The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail;  if  we 
stand  firm  we  shall  not  fail.     Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or 
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mistakes  delay  it,  but  sooner  or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come." 
Elsewhere  he  says  of  slavery:  "Becuase  we  think  it  wrong  we  pro- 
pose a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong.  We  deal 
with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  its 
growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in  the  run  of  time  there 
may  be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it."  Selden's  aphorism,  "Syl- 
lables govern  the  world,"  will  occur  to  the  reader,  of  Lincoln.  One 
cannot  fail  to  notice  how  large  a  proportion  of  one-syllabled  words 
are  found  in  his  most  memoriable  utterances, — such  as  his  Spring- 
field speech;  his  letter  to  Greeley;  his  second  Inaugural — (declared 
by  the  Westminster  Review  to  be  the  most  remarkable  State  paper 
known  to  history);  and  his  brief  two  minutes'  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, following  Edward  Everett's  eloquent  two  hours'  oration — 
(which  Everett  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  Lincoln's  twenty- 
lines)  in  which  speech  occurs  the  oft-quoted  sentence  where  Lin- 
coln expresses  the  hope  that  "Government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  by  the  people,  may  not  perish  from  the  Earth." 

In  1858  was  fought  the  political  battle  in  Illinois  which  sub- 
stantially determined  the  nature  and  the  result  of  the  national  con- 
test of  1860.  Lincoln  met  Senator  Douglas,  the  northern  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party,  in  several  joint  debates,  where  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  were  discussed  before  the  people.  In  these  debates 
Douglas  was  compelled  to  disclose  just  how  far  he  was  willing  to  go 
in  upholding  slavery,  while  Lincoln  clearly  defined  how  far  he  be- 
lieved he  had  the  Constitutional  right  to  go  and  intended  to  go  in 
opposing  slavery.  The  debates  were  published  throughout  the 
land;  and  the  final  outcome  was  that  the  Republicans  of  the  nation 
were  attracted  to  the  support  of  Lincoln,  chose  him  for  their  cham- 
pion, and  accepted  his  definitions  of  their  creed;  while  the  South 
withdrew  from  Douglas,  dividing  asunder  the  Democratic  party 
and  making  certain  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency. 

The  processes  of  education  are  various.  Let  a  man  be  con- 
cerned in  public  affairs  for  some  thirty  years  in  a  place  where  all 
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institutions  are  fixed  and  deeply-rooted;  where  there  is  but  little 
of  the  exciting  stir  and  conflict  of  humanity;  where  life  runs  quietly 
on  in  well-worn  ruts;  where  all  questions  that  arise  are  determined 
by  routine  and  established  custom;  where  for  a  century  one  year 
is  but  the  twin  of  every  other  year; — and  he  might,  by  diligent 
study  of  the  records  of  the  great  conflicts  of  the  past,  so  master  the 
problems  that  concern  mankind  as  to  become  a  profoundly  educat- 
ed statesman.  But  let  him  be  placed  in  a  new,  lusty,  young  State 
like  that  of  Illinois,  not  yet  fully  reclaimed  from  the  grasp  of  the 
red  man,  and  all  its  institutions  yet  to  receive  definite  form ;  where 
the  stir  and  the  rush  and  the  whirl  of  life  are  almost  unprecedented; 
where  every  year  leaves  far  behind  the  landmarks  of  the  former 
year;  where  all  questions  are  open  questions,  and  nothing  so  fixed 
that  it  may  not,  upon  discussion,  be  unfixed;  where  all  the  prob- 
lems in  religion,  politics,  education  and  jurisprudence  come  up 
anew  for  decision,  and  are  to  be  decided  with  regard  to  principle 
rather  than  to  precedent;  where  the  elements  that  make  up  society 
are  many  and  diverse  and  actively  antagonistic; — let  a  man  have, 
like  Lincoln,  thirty  years  of  such  experience,  taking  large  part  in 
moulding  the  growing  institutions  of  the  State,  and  (if  he  have  the 
capacity  to  learn  in  such  a  school)  it  is  he,  disciplined  by  the  actual 
conflict  of  life,  rather  than  the  one  profoundly  versed  in  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  human  conflicts,  who  is  best  fitted  to  en- 
counter any  great  and  sudden  crisis  in  human  affairs  where  the 
problems  for  solution  are  alike  new  and  difficult. 

I  have  wholly  failed  in  my  purpose  if  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  Lincoln  entered  upon  the  Presidency  an  educated  man,  fairly 
trained  and  disciplined  for  his  work;  that  whatever  of  "force  and 
brilliancy"  he  manifested  in  that  high  office  he  had  "acquired  be- 
forehand;" and  that  it  is  not  quite  an  adequate  description  of  such 
a  man  to  designate  him  as  an  "ex-mechanic,"  or  as  an  "untried 
lawyer  of  a  western  village."  True,  there  was  a  time  when  he  had 
just  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law, — there  was  a  time  when  he 
toiled  with  his  hands  for  a  livelihood, — and  there  was  a  time  when 
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he  was  a  boy;  but  it  was  not  as  ex-boy,  or  ex-mechanic,  or  ex- vil- 
lage lawyer,  that  the  American  people,  in  the  very  crisis  of  their 
great  political  struggle,  seeking  for  the  ablest  and  trustiest  leader- 
ship, fixed  their  choice  upon  Abraham  Lincoln. 

PERSONAL   TRAITS 

It  was  not  alone  his  political  wisdom  and  ability  that  won  for 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  retain,  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
whole  man  was  attractive  to  them. 

Lincoln  was  honest  and  sincere.  Truth  was  the  basis  of  his 
character,  as  it  must  be  the  basis  of  any  character  that  shall  en- 
dure. He  was  wholly  free  from  any  taint  of  Machiavelli's  maxim, 
that  "the  credit  and  reputation  of  virtue  are  a  help  to  man,  but 
virtue  itself  a  hindrance."  His  professed  creed  was  his  real  creed. 
Long  before  he  was  named  for  the  Presidency  the  people  of  Illinois 
had  knighted  him,  giving  him  the  title  "Honest."  It  is  frequently 
said, — 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God," 

and  it  is  generally  believed  that  an  honest  lawyer  is  the  rarest; 
yet  it  was  as  a  lawyer,  no  less  than  as  politician,  that  the  appella- 
tion was  bestowed.  His  colleagues  at  the  bar  used  to  say  of  him 
that  he  was  "perversely  honest."  Diplomatists, — accustomed  to 
intricate,  labyrinthine  policies  and  "wheels  within  wheels," — were 
at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  such  a  man.  His  simple  straight- 
forward utterances  were,  to  them,  insoluble  enigmas.  One  who 
was  finding  himself  continually  baffled  by  this  transparent  honesty 
insisted  that  Lincoln  was  the  most  cunning  man  in  America.  No, 
it  was  not  cunning;  it  was  "the  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity." 
He  was  one  of  those 

"Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill." 

The  people's  trust  in  Lincoln's  honesty  was  never  shaken.  That 
anchor  held,  when  so  many  other  anchors  seemed  to  give  way. 
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Lincoln  was  kind.  His  heart  was  tender  as  a  woman's.  He 
was  habitually  considerate  of  others,  and  was  gentle  alike  in  word 
and  deed.  Throughout  his  life-long  struggle  in  opposition  to 
slavery,  with  all  his  earnestness  and  zeal  he  had  no  unkind  taunts, 
no  bitter  invective,  no  vituperation  to  pour  forth  upon  the  people 
of  the  South.  "Sweetness  and  light"  characterized  his  speech. 
Yet  he  was  not  wanting  in  feelings  of  deep  indignation;  and  those 
feelings  were  never  more  fully  aroused  than  by  the  recital  of  the 
privations  endured  by  Union  soldiers  in  Andersonville  prison. 
Still,  when  he  was  vehemently  urged  to  retaliate,  he  refused,  say- 
ing,— "I  can  never,  never  starve  men  like  that." 

Lincoln  was  unassuming  before  men  and  humble  before  God. 
He  did  not  depreciate  himself,  but  he  failed  not  to  appreciate 
others.  He  was  free  from  self-conceit.  He  held  his  mind  open  to 
suggestions  from  every  side.  He  received  all  frankly,  listened  to 
all  kindly  and  patiently,  and  judged  all  candidly.  He  was  rever- 
ent and  humble  before  Almighty  God.  He  recognized  a  power, 
higher  than  his  own,  fashioning  events  beyond's  man's  control. 
He  acknowledged  that  "Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes."  "I 
confess  plainly,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  not  controlled  events,  but 
events  have  controlled  me."  He  had  nothing  of  the  imperious 
spirit  of  Napoleon  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  vaunted, — "I 
propose  and  I  dispose,  also." 

Lincoln  was  firm.  He  held  to  his  creed,  firmly.  For  the  thir- 
ty years  of  his  public  and  political  life  in  Illinois  he  maintained, 
without  wavering,  his  fundamental  political  principles,  that  slavery 
was  a  wrong  and  that  there  was  a  constitutional  method  which 
could  be  adopted  and  should  be  adopted  to  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
His  was  not  a  vacillating  mind.  In  doubtful  matters  he  deliberat- 
ed carefully  and  long,  sadly  trying  the  patience  of  impatient  men, 
before  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  he  "put  his  foot  down;"  but  when 
once  it  was  put  down  it  seemed  almost  immovable.  It  was,  in- 
deed put  down  so  quietly,  with  such  entire  absence  of  demonstra- 
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tion  and  bluster,  that  few  could  realize  how  firmly  Lincoln  held  it 
there,  until  they  sought  to  move  it.  In  a  remarkable  degree  he  ex- 
emplified the  saying  of  Demosthenes:  "The  beginning  of  virtue  is 
consultation  and  deliberation;  the  perfection  of  it,  constancy." 
His  firmness  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  retaining  and 
sustaining  his  military  and  civil  officers  against  the  fierce  clamour 
of  detraction  which  would  arise  in  the  tempestuous  hours  of  peril 
and  disaster.  Had  his  firmness  not  been  of  the  highest  quality, 
early  in  the  war  Grant  and  Sherman  would  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  army,  and  during  the  war  Seward  and  Chase  discarded 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  combination  of  this  firmness  with  Lin- 
coln's other  qualities  has  been  forcibly  stated  by  Motley:  "So  much 
firmness  with  such  gentleness  of  heart,  so  much  logical  acuteness 
with  such  almost  childlike  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  nature, 
so  much  candor  to  weigh  the  wisdom  of  others  with  so  much  tenac- 
ity to  retain  his  own  judgment,  were  rarely  before  united  in  one 
individual," 

Lincoln  was  a  true  gentleman.  Some  of  the  external  signs  of 
what  is  gentlemanly  will  differ  with  differing  countries  and  ages; 
and  it  happened  that  in  the  large,  free,  new,  developing  West  the 
conventional  usages  of  society  differed  in  very  many  minor  par- 
ticulars from  those  of  the  more  fully  developed  East.  When  Lin- 
coln assumed  the  Presidency,  it  was  discovered  that  his  manners 
had  a  Western  flavor;  and  dilettante  critics  were  horrified  to  find 
that  the  new  President  was  not  careful  to  conform,  in  all  particu- 
lars, to  "that  mere  system  of  etiquette  and  conventionalisms  in 
which  small  minds  find  their  very  being;*  and  he  was  set  down  as 
"a  raw,  rough,  unsophisticated"  boor.  Yet,  in  all  the  essential 
qualities,  and  in  all  the  higher  and  finer  qualities  which  constitute 
the  true  gentlemen,  Lincoln  was  the  peer  of  any  man  he  ever  met. 
One  pregnant  fact,  in  illustration,  will  suffice:  Frederick  Douglass 
says  that  Lincoln  is  the  only  man  of  note  in  America,  with  whom 

*Frederick  Robertson. 
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he  has  had  an  hour's  conversation,  who  did  not  in  the  course  of  the 
hour,  somehow,  in  some  way  or  other,  remind  him  that  he  was  of  a 
different  race. 

HIS   HUMOUR 

Prominence  must  be  given  to  Lincoln's  humour;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent,  and  I  think  not  the  least  valuable,  of  his 
characteristic  traits.  Humour  enters  into  the  make-up  of  the 
complete  man.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  human  greatness; 
without  it,  something  would  be  lacking.  So  it  was  justly  held  by 
Socrates  that  the  great  poet  should  be  great  in  comedy  no  less  than 
in  tragedy, — that  his  greatness  should  comprehend  all  sides  of  hu- 
man life.  It  is  only  your  men  of  inferior  grace  who  deride  humour. 
Such  were  the  French  literary  critics  in  the  Voltairean  age,  who  re- 
garded Shakespeare  simply  as  a  "buffoon";  and  such  were  the  small 
politicians  who  made  that  same  word  "buffoon"  express  their  en- 
tire comprehension  of  Lincoln.  That  humour  is  not  incompatible 
with  loftiness  of  position  and  greatness  of  character  even  so  cynical 
a  critic  as  Horace  Walpole  would  allow.  "A  careless  song,"  he 
says,  "with  a  little  nonsense  in  it,  now  and  then,  does  not  misbe- 
come a  monarch."  And  the  historian,  Motley,  speaking  of  the 
apparent  gaiety  of  William  the  Silent  in  the  darkest  hours  of  his 
country's  trials,  says  that  those  who  censured  this  gaiety  were 
"dullards  who  could  not  comprehend  its  philosophy." 

Perhaps  we  are  all  disposed  to  underestimate  the  value  of 
Lincoln's  exuberant  humour;  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  defect, — as 
something  detracting  from  his  greatness, — as,  in  some  way,  lower- 
ing him  from  the  sublime  height  which,  we  imagine,  every  great 
man  should  occupy.  To  conceive  of  a  man  as  great,  it  seems 
necessary  to  keep  him,  somehow,  at  great  a  distance.  Where 
antiquity  intervenes,  distance  in  time  aids  our  conception,  and  the 
humour  of  the  great  man  does  not  belittle  him  in  our  estimation, — 
as  instance  Socrates,  Luther,  Sir  Thomas  More,  William  of  Orange, 
Franklin.     But,  ordinarily,  humour  brings  a  man  close  to  us,  and, 
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to  some  extent,  tends  to  destroy  the  sense  of  greatness.  He  that 
laughs  with  me  puts  himself,  in  a  manner,  on  my  own  level.  "No 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet," — that  is,  to  one  who  knows  him  in  un- 
dress ;  and  humour  is  the  undress  of  the  mind.  Undoubtedly  this 
humour  of  Lincoln  did  preclude  such  feelings  of  profound  vener- 
ation as  would  arise  from  a  sense  of  awful  greatness  and  solitary 
grandeur;  but  what  he  lost  in  veneration  he  more  than  gained  in 
love.  This  love  was  of  value  inestimable.  The  whole  question  of 
success  or  failure  in  the  great  contest  depended  upon  whether  or 
no  Lincoln  could  keep  the  people  with  him,  and  all  along,  the 
people,  finding  that  Lincoln  did  not  hold  himself  aloof  from  them, 
steadfastly  clung  to  him,  even  when  the  politicians  were  ready  to 
desert  him.  I  cannot  doubt  that  his  gentle,  quiet,  wise  humour 
had  no  small  influence  in  keeping  him  on  good  terms  with  the 
people. 

Humour  is  both  spear  and  shield.  With  Lincoln,  before  he 
became  President,  it  was  as  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  unmasking  subtle 
fallacies  at  a  touch.  After  he  became  President  it  was  his  shield. 
He  interposed  it  for  protection  against  the  intermeddlers  who  felt 
a  call  to  dictate  the  manner  of  governing  the  nation.  Not  even 
Cromwell  was  so  worried  with  the  dictatorial  advisings  of  those 
Puritan  Ironsides  of  his,  who  proved  so  troublesome  to  his  enemies 
in  war  and  to  himself  in  peace.  Lincoln  was  not  laggard  in  ack- 
nowledging the  immense  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  churches 
of  the  North  were  with  him,  that  the  religious  conscience  of  the 
people  was  sustaining  the  Union  armies;  yet,  at  times,  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  was  paying  a  large  price  for  this  support,  in  endur- 
ing so  many  delegations  of  ministers — coming  singly,  or  in  pairs, 
or  by  the  dozen — who  thought  they  had  a  divine  commission  to 
direct  the  President's  course.  To  one  group  of  ministers,  especial- 
ly positive  in  announcing  just  what  measures  God  wished  him  to 
adopt,  Lincoln,  gravely  meditating  upon  their  message,  answered 
slowly: — "Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  often  that  one  is  favoured 
with  a  delegation  direct  from  the  Almighty."     His  Emancipation 
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Proclamation  was  delayed,  wisely  and  necessarily,  until  the  right 
moment  came.  To  wait,  to  bide  the  time  of  its  coming,  was  a 
difficult  task;  for  few  possess  the  gift  of  patience, — few  can  realize 
that 

"To  wait  may  be  to  do: 
Waiting  won  a  Waterloo  !" 

A  minister,  one  of  his  most  impatient  friends,  was  urging  Lincoln 
to  immediate  action.  "Why  not  issue  it  at  once?"  "I  have  no 
right,  until  it  becomes  a  military  necessity;  and  it  isn't  that  yet." 
"Why  must  you  wait?  Just  call  it  a  military  necessity,  and  that 
will  do."  "Oh,"  said  Lincoln,  "that  would  do,  would  it?  Please 
excuse  a  very  simple  question;  but, — How  many  legs  would  a  sheep 
have,  calling  the  tail  one?"  "Why,  five,  of  course."  "Oh,  no;  it 
would  only  have  four.  Calling  the  tail  a  leg  does  not  make  it  a  leg." 
The  minister  took  his  leave  to  ponder  over  his  new  lesson  in  political 
ethics.  He  was  not  the  only  one  who  left  Lincoln's  presence  all 
the  wiser  for  an  interview  with  him.  A  large  delegation  from  some 
clerical  body  visited  him  to  give  him  cheer  and  sympathy ;  and  one 
of  the  ministers  said, — "Well,  we  have  one  great  blessing;  I  believe 
that  the  Lord  is  on  our  side."  "Yes,"  replied  Lincoln,  "but  there 
is  something  more  important  than  that."  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  President;  but  perhaps  you  misunderstood  my  remark.  I 
said  that  I  believe  the  Lord  is  on  our  side.  "Yes;  but  that  is  not 
the  most  important  thing."  "Why,  what  can  be  more  important 
than  that?"     "That  we  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

To  Lincoln,  personally,  humour  was  of  incalculable  worth, 
because  of  its  medicinal,  restful,  recuperative  properties.  The 
four  wearisome  years  dragged  heavily  on;  the  weight  of  care  and 
of  woe  resting  upon  him  could  hardly  be  upborne;  there  were  times 
when,  as  disasters  came  thick  and  fast,  sleep  fled  from  him,  and  he 
would  exclaim, — "If  there  is  a  man  out  of  hell  that  suffers  more 
than  I  do,  I  pity  him."  Without  such  aid  as  humour  gave  him — 
restoring  elasticity  to  the  mind,  relieving  now  and  then  the  tension 
of  the  nerves,  giving  occasional  brief  respite  to  well-nigh  exhausted 
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powers, — I  do  not  see  how  Lincoln  could  have  endured  it  all.  Does 
this  seem  at  all  strange?  Think  of  Luther,  at  the  time  of  the  Augs- 
burg Conference — the  critical  hour  of  the  Reformation  when  Lu- 
ther felt  that  everything  was  at  stake — busying  himself  with  writ- 
ing his  elaborate  account  of  a  Congress  of  Rooks,  and  adding — 
"This  is  a  mere  pleasantry;  but  it  is  a  serious  one  and  necessary  to 
me  in  order  to  repulse  the  thoughts  which  overwhelm  me."* 

LINCOLN   AS    PRESIDENT 

It  was  well  that  Lincoln  was  a  full-grown  man  in  the  prime  of 
his  strength,  when  he  entered  upon  his  great  office.  He  had  need 
of  all  his  resources.  Everything  was  unsettled.  The  nation  was 
drifting  from  its  moorings.  It  was  chaos  come  again.  His  Presi- 
dential oath — "to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution" 
— had  given  him  a  place  whereon  to  stand,  and  there  he  stood  firm- 
ly and  calmly  amid  all  the  confusion;  and  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  threats  would  not  intimidate  him,  that  rebellion  in  word  and 
in  formal  resolution  would  not  move  him,  then  rebellion  in  act  fol- 
lowed, and  Fort  Sumter  took  its  place  in  history. 

The  task  then  devolving  upon  Lincoln  was  to  put  down  that 
rebellion.  As  President  he  had  his  skilful  military  officers,  trained 
by  the  government. — but  he  found  that  many  of  them  were  disre- 
garding the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  give  him  battle;  he  had  a  navy, — but  found  national  ships 
of  war  were  being  converted  into  rebel  rams ;  he  had  forts  and  arsen- 
als,— but  found  that  these  were  supplying  strongholds  and  weap- 

*To  me  there  is  indescribable  pathos  in  that  touching  scene  in  the  Tower,  between  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  beloved  daughter,  Margaret.  Each  was  to  the  other  more  than  fondest 
lover,  and  each  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  in  thinking  of  the  other's  sorrow.  At  last,  after 
a  long  and  cruel  separation  the  doomed  man  was  permitted  to  have  a  brief  interview  with  his 
daughter.  When  she  entered  his  cell,  they  embraced  and  wept  in  silence,  neither  being  capa- 
ble of  uttering  a  word.  At  length,  as  they  gazed  fondly  one  upon  the  other,  Sir  Thomas  More 
said — "Why,  Meg,  you  are  getting  freckled;"  and  Margaret  adds  in  her  Journal — "Soe  that 
made  us  bothe  laugh."  What  pathos  is  in  the  laughter  which  is  but  the  repressed  bubblings 
of  tears  of  woe! 
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ons  to  destroy  the  nation  they  were  intended  to  defend.  For  a 
time,  as  Lincoln  said,  it  was  "impossible  to  tell  whom  to  trust." 
At  last,  when  all  had  taken  position,  it  became  manifest  who  were 
for  the  government,  who  were  against  the  government,  and  who 
were  endeavouring  to  be  or  were  pretending  to  be  neutral. 

The  North  had  greatly  the  preponderance  in  men  and  resour- 
ces, and  had  it  been  united  the  contest  would  not  have  so  wearily 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  but  would  have  verified  the  pre- 
diction of  a  famous  General  who  promised  to  make  the  war  "short, 
sharp,  and  decisive."  Indeed,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
The  Southerners  never  intended  to  pit  their  strength  against  the 
full  strength  of  the  North.  Of  course,  they  expected  to  do  their 
part,  (and  they  did  it!)  but  they  relied  not  a  little  upon  foreign  aid, 
of  which  they  professed  to  be  very  confident,  and  very  much  upon 
divisions  in  the  North,  of  which  they  were  altogether  certain. 

The  possible  complications  with  foreign  powers  was  a  danger 
to  be  avoided  with  delicate  tact  and  care,  but  it  was  the  actual  di- 
visions in  the  North  which  made  the  task  of  Lincoln  so  extremely 
difficult.  His  supporters  in  the  election  were  prepared  to  support 
him  in  the  war,  though  many  of  them  were  anxious  rather  to  de- 
stroy slavery  than  to  preserve  the  nation.  A  considerable  number 
who  voted  against  Lincoln  were  willing  to  sustain  him  as  President 
provided  the  war  for  the  Union  was  not  made  the  pretext  for  a  war 
against  slavery.  The  majority  of  those  who  voted  against  Lin- 
coln, in  the  North,  were  for  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  they  per- 
sistently opposed  all  measures  looking  to  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war;  while  some  were  seeking  every  opportunity  to  give 
positive  aid  to  the  South.  This,  then,  was  what  Lincoln  had  to  do: 
while  steering  clear  of  foreign  complications,  to  so  conduct  the  war 
as  to  unite  in  efficient  combat  against  the  South  all  the  loyal  ele- 
ments of  the  North,  and  to  keep  the  disloyal  elements  quiescent. 
How  formidable  these  disloyal  elements  were  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  they  took  possession  of  New  York  City, 
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by  mob  violence,  and  held  it  for  three  days  in  defiance  of  the 
Government.  * 

In  working  out  his  task,  if  Lincoln  could  only  have  had  the 
best  conceivable  men!  But  he  must  needs  take  such  as  he  could 
find,  who,  often,  were  not  such  as  he  could  wish.  Love  of  country, 
sense  of  right,  loyalty  to  duty,  were  not  wanting;  yet,  with  these, 
not  seldom  was  there  a  large  admixture  of  self-conceit,  or  overween- 
ing pride,  or  personal  ambitions,  jealousies  and  rivalries,  or  intem- 
perate zeal,  or  rash  indiscretion,  or  arrogant  presumption.  He 
took  what  seemed  the  best,  and,  with  all  their  weaknesses  and  foi- 
bles, made  the  best  possible  use  of  them,  so  long  as  they  were  usa- 
ble at  all.  The  self-conceit  seemed  universal.  Perhaps  it  was  his 
own  lack  of  it  that  fostered  it  in  others.  So  quiet  was  he,  so  un- 
pretending, displaying  none  of  those  "feathers  of  ostentation" 
without  which  Bacon  says  "the  fame  of  learning  is  slow,"  with  no 
tone  of  imperiousness  in  his  words,  and  with  no  air  of  condescen- 
sion in  listening  to  the  words  of  others,  the  officials  at  Washington 
were  self -deceived  in  the  President.  Indeed,  we  are  all  the  piti- 
ful slaves  of  appearances.  If  the  great  man  come  not  duly  label- 
led, or  appear  not  in  livery,  how  are  we  to  know  him?  True,  they 
had  Lincoln's  speeches — of  which  the  Leeds  Mercury  has  well  said 
that  they  "are  a  photograph  of  his  character, over- 
flowing with  great  thoughts  and  strong  in  manly  sense;"  but  they 
were  too  enamoured  with  the  beauties  of  their  own  speeches  to  rea- 
lize the  calm  strength  and  rare  sagacity  of  the  man  who  had  utter- 
ed Lincoln's,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  greatness  to  comprehend  his.     Evidently  it  was  a  time  that 

*In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  opposition  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
was  Vallandigham,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  war,  and  the  most  pronounced  and  obnoxious  of 
the  northern  sympathizers  with  the  South.  I  vividly  recall  the  exultant  jubilations  of  the 
army  in  front  of  the  southern  lines  at  Chattanooga  when  the  result  was  made  known;  but  I  also 
remember  that  I  was  not  so  much  impressed  by  the  great  majority  Governor  Brough  had  re- 
ceived, as  with  the  significant  and  startling  fact  that  150,000  citizens  in  that  one  Northern 
State,  had,  by  voting  for  Vallandigham,  declared,  in  effect,  their  sympathy  with  the  South, 
and  their  wish  to  give  up  the  contest. 
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called  for  great  men.  In  such  a  crisis,  at  such  a  momentous  epoch, 
it  were  a  thousand  pities  if  some  one  did  not  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion;  and  since  this  undemonstrative  man  seemed  to  be 
doing  nothing  startling  and  astounding,  each  one  of  dozens  of  Gen- 
erals and  Statesmen  began  to  feel  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  hour. 
General  Fremont,  in  military  command  at  the  West,  undertook 
the  role  of  political  dictator,  and  General  McClellan,  in  military 
command  at  the  East,  that  of  political  censor,  tutor  and  guide  to 
the  President,  while  every  one  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers  was  quite 
willing  to  relieve  Lincoln  of  the  helm.  In  his  own  quiet  way  he 
gave  them  to  understand  their  relative  positions.  He  received 
and  he  sought,  counsel  and  advice  from  all;  he  heard  attentively 
and  considered  carefully;  yet  he  had  to  say, — "In  the  end  the  de- 
cision must  rest  with  me;"  and  they  all  learned  in  time,  somewhat 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  that  the  decision  did  rest  with  him. 

I  feel  how  hopeless  is  the  task  to  condense  into  a  few  sentences 
the  substance  of  a  volume — to  depict  the  embarrassments,  perplexi- 
ties, trials,  disappointments,  misunderstandings,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand difficulties  which  continually  beset  the  President,  amid  a 
hubbub  of  clamorous  and  distracting  voices,  censorious,  distrust- 
ful, and  dictatorial.  However,  through  it  all  Lincoln  kept  his 
head ;  and  he  kept  his  faith  in  God  and  his  faith  in  man,  though  his 
faith  in  men  often  failed.  The  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  great  di- 
versity of  sentiment  among  those  who  supported  his  government. 
Many  of  one  class  were  hot,  rash  and  impatient;  many  others,  of 
another  class,  lukewarm,  timid  and  hesitating.  Lincoln  could  dis- 
pense with  neither  and  he  displeased  both.  "At  first  he  was  so 
slow  that  he  tired  out  all  those  who  see  no  evidence  of  progress  but 
in  blowing  up  the  engine;  then  he  was  so  fast,  that  he  took  the 
breath  away  from  those  who  think  there  is  no  safety  while  there 
is  a  spark  of  fire  under  the  boilers."*  Few,  now,  will  withhold  the 
need  of  praise  from  that  calm,  patient,  wondrously  wise  man,  the 

*LowelI,  in  North  American  Review,  1864. 
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true-hearted,  strong-hearted,  clear-headed,  cool-headed  man,  the 
man  "of  iron  brow  and  heart  of  gold,"  who  piloted  the  ship  of  state 
safely  through  its  dangers,  standing  always  firm  and  unmoved, 
uncomplainingly  receiving  sneers  and  distrust  and  censure  where 
he  had  looked  for  sympathy  and  confidence  and  approval.  We 
praise  the  pilot,  now;  but  how  greatly  was  he  misjudged  at  the 
time.  The  desired  haven  was  evident  to  all;  and  to  many  the  one 
wise  and  essential  thing  was  to  keep  up  full  head  of  steam  and  push 
forward  persistently  at  the  highest  pressure,  holding  a  rigid  course, 
straight  and  direct  for  the  point  of  destination.  So  they  thought 
Lincoln  needless  and  supine  when  he  was  but  waiting  for  the  dense 
fog  to  lift,  and  that  he  was  departing  from  his  course  when  he  was 
but  tacking.  For  it  was  not  plain  sailing.  All  along  it  was  a  "dim 
and  perilous  way."  All  along,  on  every  side  were  threatening  reefs, 
and  the  channel  was  not  easily  found,  and,  when  found,  at  times 
so  shallow  that  again  and  again  and  again  we  seemed  to  hear  the 
grating  of  the  keel  upon  the  rocks. 

THE    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION 

The  great  fact  of  the  Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is,  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Lincoln  as  President,  in  time  of 
peace,  would  have  had  not  the  remotest  pretence  of  authority  for 
issuing  it;  as  Commander-in-Chief,  in  time  of  war,  he  had  authori- 
ty; — that  is,  whenever,  to  secure  success  in  war,  it  should  become 
a  military  necessity,  then  it  would  be  constitutionally  lawful.  So 
long  as  its  effect  would  have  been  to  completely  divide  the  North, 
making  rebellion  successful  and  slavery  perpetual,  it  was  a  mili- 
tary necessity  not  to  issue  it.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  cen- 
sured his  slowness  of  movement  acknowledge  now  that  his  delay 
was  a  wise  delay,  and  that  his  cautious  steps  preliminary  to  the 
final  issuing  of  the  Proclamation,  were  necessary  to  so  effectually 
consolidate  public  sentiment  in  support  of  it,  that  it  should  not 
fail  of  its  purpose.  Lincoln  felt  it  to  be  sublimely  right,  though 
issued  as  a  "war  measure;"  and  in  the  memorable  concluding  sen- 
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tence  of  the  Proclamation  he  places  its  righteousness  in  the  fore- 
front: 

"And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

By  this  Proclamation,  affecting  3,120,000  slaves  within  the 
lines  of  the  rebellion,  and  by  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
proposed  and  carried  by  the  supporters  of  Lincoln  affecting  830,000 
other  slaves,  America  became  free  America,  and,  in  consummating 
this  sublimest  event  of  the  century,  they  who  wrought  the  deed  so 
shattered  human  slavery  throughout  the  world  that  it  must  speedi- 
ly fall,  never  more  to  rise  and  curse  the  earth.  The  fact  that,  with 
the  war,  slavery  in  America  came  to  an  end,  is  patent  to  all;  but 
with  regard  to  the  motives  and  purposes,  as  touching  slavery,  of 
the  parties  to  the  war,  there  is  in  many  minds  a  very  hazy  and  con- 
fused idea. 

It  is  said:  "In  entering  upon  the  war,  Lincoln  and  the  North 
did  not  intend,  while  putting  down  the  rebellion,  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery  at  the  same  time."  True.  It  is  also  said:  "Therefore 
Lincoln  and  his  adherents  deserve  no  more  credit  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery  than  do  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  adherents."  Not  true. 
The  whole  matter  admits  of  simple  statement  in  few  words:  The 
election  of  Lincoln  was  the  provocation  to  the  rebellion.  Lincoln, 
and  those  whose  votes  elected  him,  purposed  to  so  use  the  national 
authority,  within  constitutional  lines,  as  to  limit  and  restrict  slavery 
The  North  believed  and  hoped,  and  the  South  believed  and  feared, 
that  if  this  policy  were  persisted  in,  slavery  would  "in  the  run  of 
time"  cease  to  be.  In  electing  Lincoln  the  Republican  party  did 
not  expect  and  did  not  intend  the  immediate  extinction  of  slavery ; 
it  did  expect  and  did  intend  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery. 
The  South  having  lost  the  political  battle,  which  was  fought  solely 
upon  the  slavery  question,  then  tendered  the  gage  of  war.     The 
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North  could  have  avoided  war  in  either  one  of  two  ways ;  it  could 
have  given  up  the  Union,  and  parting  from  the  South  could  have 
formed  a  nation  wholly  freed  from  slavery;  or  it  could  have  saved 
the  Union  intact,  without  war,  by  surrendering  the  fruits  of  its 
political  victory  and  withdrawing  all  opposition  to  slavery.  The 
North  would  do  neither;  and  entered  upon  the  war  with  a  two-fold 
purpose, — that  the  nation  should  continue  to  be  a  nation,  and  so 
continue  that  in  time  it  might  become  a  free  nation.  The  election 
of  Lincoln  was  the  culminating  point  of  a  long  contest  extending 
over  many  years.  The  war  was  a  continuance  of  that  contest — 
being  as  Lincoln  phrased  it,  an  "appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bul- 
let." The  creed  of  Lincoln,  the  representative  man  of  the  North, 
was  none  other  than  that  of  John  Brown,  whose  creed  was  this: 
"I  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
— the  latter  phrase  meaning  the  right  of  every  man  to  'life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' "  John  Brown  thought  to  realize 
the  creed  at  once,  violently,  by  a  slave  insurrection ;  Lincoln,  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  peaceable  and  constitutional  methods.  The 
Almighty  made  use  of  John  Brown  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  ac- 
complishing the  destruction  of  slavery,  but  by  a  method  not  pro- 
posed by  either.  Lincoln  yielded  to  the  power  higher  than  his 
own,  and  with  trembling  joy  grasped  the  great  opportunity  God 
placed  within  his  reach  to  effect  in  the  present  that  which  had  been 
his  great  hope  for  the  distant  future.  The  purpose  of  the  North, 
the  purpose  of  the  South,  and  the  overruling  power  of  God,  are 
clearly  and  admirably  set  forth  in  Lincoln's  second  Inaugural  ad- 
dress.    I  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs: — 

"All  knew  that  this  interest  (slavery)  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen, 
perpetuate  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the 
Union  even  by  war,  while  the  Government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  ter- 
ritorial enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  already  at- 
tained. Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with  or  even  before  the 
conflict  itself  should  cease.  Both  looked  for  an  easier  triumph  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding. 
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Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invoke  His  aid  against  the 
other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wring- 
ing their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged. 
The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The 
Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  'Woe  unto  the  world,  because  of  offences,  for  it  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose 
that  American  slavery  is  one  of  these  offences,  which  in  the  providence  of  God  must  needs 
come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the 
believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him? 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,— as  was  said  three  thousand  years 
ago,  so,  still,  it  must  be  said, — 'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

ESTIMATE    OF    LINCOLN 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  England  a  strange 
misconception  of  the  great  war, — even  Carlyle  putting  it  aside  as 
but  "the  burning  of  a  dirty  chimney," — so  there  was  gross  miscon- 
ception of  the  character  of  Lincoln,  as  the  columns  of  the  Times 
and  of  Punch  would  testify.  At  the  close  of  his  career  he  began  to 
be  more  truly  comprehended  and  it  was  but  the  expression  of  the 
thought  of  very  many  when  a  prominent  English  newspaper  said 
that  Lincoln  "will  live  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  as  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  that  race's  highest 
qualities."  And  when  all  the  clouds  and  mists  that  have  obscured 
the  man,  or  given  distorted  views  of  him,  shall  have  passed  away, 
some  Englishman  will  arise  to  produce  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  that 
shall  endure,  and  find  a  place  not  lower  than  that  of  Washington 
or  Franklin.  In  fiction  Dickens  has  cleverly  sketched,  in  his  Elijah 
Pogram, — a  western  politician, — the  littleness  that  often  struts 
and  swells  in  pompous  garb  and  assumes  a  bombastic  tone.  It  is 
left  to  a  nobler  pen  than  that  of  Dickens — for  does  not  Raphael 
rank  Hogarth? — to  portray,  in  history,  the  greatness  that  appeared 
in  almost  rustic  attire,  modest  and  unassuming,  in  the  person  of 
Lincoln  the  western  statesman. 
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How  thoroughly  English  are  many  of  the  best  things  in  his 
character.  In  steadfastness  of  purpose,  in  persistence  of  effort, 
in  pluck,  in  standing  firmly  on  his  own  legs,  is  he  not  what  all  Eng- 
lishmen respect?  In  his  subduedness  of  tone,  in  his  freedom  from 
all  rant  and  bluster,  in  his  words,  that  do  not  go  beyond  his  matured 
thought,  and  in  his  deeds  that  do  not  lag  behind  his  uttered  words, 
does  he  not  appeal  to  what  is  best  and  most  characteristic  in  Eng- 
lish character?  The  first  English  poet  of  the  century,  in  his  poem 
"The  Happy  Warrior,"  has  depicted  the  ideal  Englishman.  Read 
it;  for  there  is  not  a  single  trait  that  Wordsworth  has  delineated 
which  is  not  exemplified  in  Lincoln.  When  English  critics  would 
bestow  highest  praise,  they  are  wont  to  quote  the  famous  couplet 
wherein  Sir  John  Denham  likens  the  noblest  character  to  the  river 
Thames : 

"Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

To  whom  can  these  lines  be  applied  with  more  complete  appropri- 
ateness than  to  Lincoln?  Punch  was  not  in  his  best  mood  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  caricature  of  such  a  man;  but  how  grandly 
did  Punch  strive  to  make  amends,  when,  along  with  all  that  is 
noblest  and  worthiest  of  earth,  he  took  his  place  among  the  mour- 
ners over  the  murdered  body  of  this  great  and  good  man : 

"Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 
Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurril-jester,  is  there  room  for  YOU? 

"Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen; 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

"My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose; 
How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true; 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows; 
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"How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful,  he  could  be; 
How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same; 
Not  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 
Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

"He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 
As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command." 


But  for  some  rare,  peerless  characteristics  in  Lincoln  we  seek 
his  exemplar  not  in  England  nor  in  America ;  only  in  Galilee.  There 
alone  do  we  find — and  we  find  in  ineffable  perfection — a  prototype 
of  patient  endurance  of  contumely  without  retaliation,  and  an  all- 
pervading  charity  that  excludes  every  feeling  of  revenge.  For 
such  gentleness  with  such  power,  for  such  forbearance  with  such 
provocation,  for  such  forgiveness  for  such  wrongs  we  shall  not  rest 
in  our  search  through  history  until  we  have  gone  back  some  Eigh- 
teen Hundred  years.  The  spirit  of  the  man  breathes  in  those  gold- 
en words  which  form  the  fitting  close  of  the  remarkable  utterances 
in  his  second  Inaugural: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans,  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

In  America  the  common  people  and  the  soldiery  loved  Lincoln 
with  a  love  unparalled  in  history.  At  Washington  there  was  no 
lack  of  censure  and  adverse,  criticism,  but  with  the  people  at  large 
there  was  unshaken  confidence.  They  found  in  Lincoln  all  that 
was  best  in  themselves,  and  they  trusted  him  who  trusted  them. 
And  when  he  was  stricken  down,  the  blow  fell  upon  millions  of 
households,  and  the  people  mourned,  each  one  as  though  he  had 
lost  his  dearest,  best  beloved,  most  intimate  friend.     The  world 
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had  learned  to  love  Lincoln,  too;  and  messages  came  across  the 
Atlantic  from  many  an  English  home,  and  many  an  Alpine  cottage, 
that  the  loss  of  America  was  felt  to  be  the  loss  of  mankind.  The 
name  and  the  fame  of  Lincoln  is  not  for  one  country  alone;  for 
"he  leaves,"  says  M.  Prevost  Paradol,  the  eminent  French  jour- 
nalist, "to  every  one  in  the  world  to  whom  liberty  and  justice  are 
dear,  a  great  remembrance  and  a  pure  example."  Still  his  country- 
men claim  that  they  find  in  him  something  peculiarly  American; 
and  this  is  nowhere  so  worthily  expressed  as  in  the  noble  lines  of 
James  Russell  Lowell — who,  I  think,  will  sometime  be  recognized 
as  first  of  American  poets : 

"Forgive  me  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honoured  urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote; 
For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind,  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
*********** 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour; 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  forseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  EDWIN  M.   STANTON 

Men  are  known  by  their  works,  and,  therefore,  in  giving  some 
attention  this  evening  to  events  connected  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  some 
of  their  great  labors  from  1861  to  1865. 

George  Bancroft,  on  a  most  memorable  occasion,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  prediction  of  a  West  Jersey  Quaker,  120  years  before, 
that  the  consequence  of  importing  slaves  would  "be  grievous  to 
posterity,"  and  the  language  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  1773,  that  a  seri- 
ous view  of  the  subject  "gives  a  gloomy  prospect  to  future  times," 
continued  by  quoting,  in  connection  with  efforts  for  emancipation 
and  abolition,  words  of  despair  from  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  others,  and  recited  how  the  enslavement  of  the  African 
resulted  in  a  storm,  adding: 

"The  storm  rose  to  a  whirlwind;  who  should  allay  its  wrath?  The  most  experienced  states- 
man of  the  country  had  failed;  there  was  no  hope  from  those  who  were  great  in  the  flesh;  could 
relief  come  from  one  whose  wisdom  was  like  the  wisdom  of  little  children? 

"The  choice  of  America  fell  on  a  man  born  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  in  the  cabin  of  poor 
people  of  Hardin  County,  Kentucky — Abraham  Lincoln." 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  he  was  soon 
confronted  with  civil  war,  and  recognized  the  aphorism: 

"The  sole  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  make  the  enemy  feel  the  evils  of  his  injustice,  and,  by 
his  sufferings,  amend  his  ways;  he  must,  therefore,  be  attacked  in  the  most  accessible  quarter." 

But  in  April,  1861,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was, 
for  the  purpose  of  war,  paralyzed.  It  had  not,  practically,  an 
army  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  was  far  from  being  able  to  at- 
tack the  "accessible  quarter"  of  an  internal  enemy,  in  conspiracy 
over  an  area  of  733,144  square  miles,  connected  with  a  shore  line 
of  25,144  miles;  a  coast  line  of  3,523  miles,  and  an  interior  boundary 
of  7,031  miles. 

Had  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  Congress,  been 
more  thoughtful  concerning  the  object  of,  and  necessity  for,  the 
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military  arm,  paralysis  would  have  been  avoided  through  the  avail- 
ability of  a  suitable  force  to  crush  the  initial  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  State,  in  combat  with  its  own  children,  would  have  been  spared 
a  great  sacrifice  of  human  life — including  that  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy — aside  from  a  debt  of  $2,718,656- 
173.13  incident  to  and  arising  from  the  war.  All  this  independ- 
ently of  a  pension  debt,  from  1861  to  1875,  of  $279,791,465. 36,  and 
since  then  largely  increased.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  alone, 
there  will  be  an  addition  of  $80,473,000. 

Early  in  the  struggle  the  question  was  not:  What  will  it  cost? 
but,  Can  the  Government  be  saved,  at  any  cost?  The  patient  was 
very  ill!  Commendable  and  essential  economy  was  forced  to  dis- 
appear from  the  grasp  of  the  people! 

The  life  of  the  patient  was  saved,  but  the  doctor's  bill  has  not 
yet  been  paid!  Nor  can  that  bill  be  paid  in  dollars  to  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  represented  now  throughout  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  land  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Pensions 
have  been  and  will  be  granted  members  of  our  charitable,  fraternal 
and  loyal  organization,  and  to  others,  inclusive  of  the  widow,  out- 
side of  it;  but  however  large  the  generosity  of  the  people  may  make 
the  amounts,  the  compensation  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
services  and  attendant  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  who  have  made  it 
possible,  in  the  government  of  65,000,000  of  people,  for  a  President 
to  hold  his  office  and  a  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  laws. 

Powerless,  however,  as  the  Government  then  was  to  overcome 
the  gigantic  attack  on  its  life,  there  was,  fortunately,  a  grand  la- 
tent power,  awaiting  for  its  development  only  the  demand  of  the 
national  heart,  and  the  regular  army  to  educate  it  and  prepare  it 
for  service.  After  about  seven  months  of  preparation  that  power 
was  manifested  under  an  organization  numbering  640,637  officers 
and  enlisted  men — the  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  elements  of  patriotism,  wisdom,  courage  and  moderation. 
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During  its  organization  Simon  Cameron  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  War,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  achieved 
grand  and  valuable  results  at  a  time  when  his  department  had  to 
encounter  great  embarrassments.  He  has  said:  "How  difficult  it 
was  to  fill  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War  none  but  myself  can 
ever  know.     *     *     It  was  a  terrible  time." 

The  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the  volunteers  from  exceeding 
the  actual  force  required;  and  while  men  were  tendered  so  gener- 
ously, we  were  unprepared  for  the  brewing  conflict  and  absolutely 
without  the  essentials  to  engage  in  war — without  guns,  powder, 
saltpetre,  bullets  and  other  needed  stores. 

In  the  recruitment  of  that  powerful  force,  and  its  subsequent 
great  increase,  the  people  made  great  sacrifices.  "The  President 
was  led  along  by  the  greatness  of  their  self-sacrificing  example, 
and  as  a  child,  in  a  dark  night  on  a  rugged  way,  catches  hold  of  the 
hand  of  its  father  for  guidance  and  support,  he  clung  fast  to  the 
hand  of  the  people  and  moved  calmly  through  the  gloom." 

MOBILIZATION 

In  connection  with  the  mobilization,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  January  1st,  1861,  the  authorized  army  of  the  United  States 
consisted  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
one  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
ten  regiments  of  infantry — aggregating,  present  and  absent,  16,402 
commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men,  inclusive  of  the  general 
officers  and  general  staff. 

April  15  th  of  that  year  it  was  officially  promulgated  by  the 
President  that  revolutionary  combinations  existed  in  certain 
States,  and  75,000  militia,  for  three  months'  service,  were  called 
to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted. In  addition,  all  loyal  citizens  were  appealed  to,  that  they 
might  favor,  facilitate  and  aid  the  effort  to  maintain  the  honor, 
the  integrity,  and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the 
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perpetuity  of  our  popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  al- 
ready long  enough  endured.  The  President  deemed  it  proper  to 
add  that  the  first  service  of  the  forces  would,  probably,  be  to  re- 
possess the  forts,  places  and  property  which  had  been  seized  from 
the  Union,  and  directed  that  in  every  event,  consistently  with  the 
objects  he  had  referred  to,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  devas- 
tation, any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  President  took  this  first  decided  action  against  the 
rebellion,  the  danger  threatening  the  seat  of  government  will  be 
indicated  by  the  following: 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
General  Orders,  Washington,  April  26,  1861. 

No.  4. 

I.  From  the  known  assemblage  near  this  city  of  numerous  hostile  bodies  of  troops,  it  is 
evident  that  an  attack  upon  it  may  soon  be  expected.  In  such  an  event,  to  meet  and  repel  the 
enemy,  it  is  necessary  that  some  plan  of  harmonious  co-operation  should  be  adopted  on  the 
part  of  all  the  forces,  regular  or  volunteer,  present  for  the  defense  of  the  Capital — that  is,  for 
the  defense  of  the  Government,  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  city,  their  property,  the  public 
buildings  and  public  archives. 

II.  At  the  first  moment  of  an  attack  every  regiment,  battalion,  squadron  and  indepen- 
dent company  will  promptly  assemble  at  its  established  rendezvous,  (in  or  out  of  the  public 
buildings,)  ready  for  battle,  and  wait  for  orders. 

III.  The  piquets  (or  advanced  guards)  will  stand  fast  till  driven  in  by  overwhelming 
forces;  but  it  is  expected  that  those  stationed  to  defend  bridges — having  every  advantage  of 
position  — will  not  give  way  till  actually  pushed  by  the  bayonet.  Such  obstinacy  on  the  part 
of  piquets  so  stationed  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  time  for  the  troops  in  the  rear  to  assem- 
ble at  their  places  of  rendezvous. 

IV.  All  advance  guards  and  piquets  driven  in  will  fair  back  slowly  to  delay  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  before  repairing  to  their  proper  rendezvous. 

V.  On  the  happening  of  an  attack,  the  troops  lodged  in  the  public  buildings  and  in  the 

Navy  Yard  will  remain  for  their  defense,  respectively,  unless  specially  ordered  elsewhere,  with 

the  exceptions  that  the  7th  New  York  regiment  and  the  Massachusetts  regiment  will   march 

rapidly  towards  the  President's  Square  for  its  defense;  and  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  (in  the 

Department  of  the  Interior)  when  full,  will  make  a  diversion,  by  detachment,  to  assist  in   the 

defense  of  the  General  Post  Office  building,  if  necessary.  • 

Winfield  Scott. 

May  3d  the  President  deemed  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
further  augment  the  forces  by  42,034  three-year  volunteers,  (39 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  1  of  cavalry,)  and  22,714  officers  and 
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enlisted  men,  regulars,  (8  regiments  of  infantry,  1  of  cavalry,  and 
1  of  artillery,)  thus  making  the  forces,  exclusive  of  the  Navy,  au- 
thorized for  the  protection  of  the  National  Constitution  and  the 
preservation  of  the  National  Union  by  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrectionary combinations  then  existing,  as  follows: 

Regular  army,    (January   1,    1861.) 16,402 

Militia,    (April    15,    1861,) 75,000 

Regulars  and  volunteers,  (May  3,  1861.) 64,748 

Total 156,150 

The  call  for  militia  was  more  than  met;  91,816  men  were  fur- 
nished, and  the  call  for  40  regiments  of  volunteers  was  exceeded — 
71  regiments  of  infantry,  1  of  heavy  artillery,  and  10  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  were  accepted  and  mustered  into  service  before 
July  1st. 

In  July  the  magnitude  of  the  unlawful  violence  had  fully  dawn- 
ed, and  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  measures  authorized  for 
the  impartial  enforcement  of  constitutional  laws,  and  for  the  speedy 
restoration  of  peace  and  order,  had  failed.  Congress  assembled 
and  authorized  the  President  to  accept  500,000  volunteers,  for 
three  years  of  the  war.  Subsequently  extended  latitude,  as  to  the 
acceptance,  was  conferred  in  that  "previous  proclamation"  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  volunteers  were  authorized  to  be  accepted 
in  such  numbers,  from  any  State  or  States,  as  in  his  (the  President's) 
discretion  the  public  service  might  require. 

January  15,  1862,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  became  Secretary  of 
War,  and  through  his  stimulus  the  recruitment  was  so  energetically 
pressed  by  the  people  that,  April  3d,  1862,  the  forces  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  rebellion.  At  this  time,  had  any  one 
said  it  would  require  2,678,697  enlistment's,  from  first  to  last,  and 
an  increase  of  the  volunteer  forces,  in  service  at  one  time,  to  1,034, 
064,  in  order  that  armed  resistance  to  the  Government  might  be 
overthrown,  the  assertion  would  have  been  considered  as  marking 
insanity.     It  will  be  recalled  that  early  in  1861,  an  officer,  with 
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fame  now  world-wide,  urged  the  calling  out  of  300,000  men,  and 
more  than  one  person  alleged  him  to  be  under  a  visitation  of  in- 
sanity— a  subject  fit  for  the  institution  having  for  its  object  "the 
most  humane  care  and  enlightened  curative  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane of  the  army."  And  when  Simon  Cameron  advised  that  500,- 
000  men  should  be  raised,  the  people  laughed  and  thought  he  was 
mad. 

June  28th  the  Governors  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois  and  Wisconsin — also  the  President  of  the  Military 
Board  of  Kentucky — requested  the  President  to  call  upon  the  sev- 
eral States  for  such  number  of  men  as  might  be  required  to  fill  up 
all  organizations  in  the  field,  and  to  add  to  the  armies  then  organiz- 
ed. The  request  was  based  on  a  desire  that  the  recent  successes 
of  the  Federal  Armies  might  be  followed  by  measures  which  would 
secure  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  belief,  in  view 
of  the  important  military  movements  then  in  progress,  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  thus  to  speedi- 
ly crush  the  rebellion.  The  decisive  moment  seemed  near  at  hand, 
and  the  people  were  desirous  to  aid,  promptly,  in  furnishing  all 
needful  reinforcements  to  sustain  the  Government. 

The  President  concurred  in  the  wisdom  of  the  views  expressed 
in  the  request,  and,  July  2d,  called  for  300,000  men  for  three  years. 
This  call  for  volunteers  was,  August  4th,  supplemented  by  one 
through  a  draft  for  300,000  militia,  for  nine  months'  service. 

January  1,  1863,  the  volunteer  forces  numbered  892,728;  Janu- 
ary 1,  1864,  that  number  had  been  reduced  to  836,101;  but  on 
January  1,  1865,  it  had  been  increased  to  937,441,  and  on  May  1, 
to  1,034,064. 

February  24,  1864,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  that  date, 
the  President  was  authorized,  whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary 
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during  the  war,  to  call  for  such  number  of  men  for  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  as  the  public  exigencies  might  require.  It 
established  the  will  of  the  President  as  the  authority  for  raising 
troops,  and  conferred  a  delicate  and  mighty  power.  That  expres- 
sed confidence  in  the  President  was  a  sound  rebuke  to  those  who, 
not  much  more  than  one  year  before,  had  in  contemplation  to  im- 
peach and  remove  him  from  office. 

From  first  to  last  2,678,967  men  were  furnished,  and  organized 
into  1,668  regiments,  21  battalions  and  504  independent  companies 
of  infantry;  232  regiments,  9  battalions  and  122  independent  com- 
panies of  cavalry;  and  52  regiments,  6  battalions  and  274  companies 
of  artillery. 

The  constant  addition  to  the  forces,  of  new  regiments,  proved 
a  great  element  of  weakness  to  the  armies.  As  a  great  evil,  it  may 
here  be  referred  to. 

Under  every  call,  the  first  act  of  Governors  of  States  was  to 
ask  for  authority  to  raise  new  regiments.  The  desire  of  the  War 
Department  was  to  secure  recruits  for  old  regiments,  and  thus 
maintain  their  organizations.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  order 
to  a  determined  stand,  secured  in  December,  1864,  the  views  of 
the  General-in-Chief  and  army  commanders.  All  were  in  support 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  relative  to  the  necessity  of  recruits 
for  old  regiments,  but  the  pressure  of  the  States  caused  all,  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  yield,  and  56  new  regiments  and  129  new  inde- 
pendent companies,  under  the  call  of  December  18,  1864,  were 
added  to  the  list  of  organizations  in  service,  in  addition  to  77  new 
regiments  and  98  companies  under  the  call  of  July  18,  1864.  All 
this  at  a  time  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  alone,  required  80, 
000  recruits  to  fill  its  organizations  to  the  maximum — some  400,000 
would  have  been  necessary  for  all  the  armies — and  when  experi- 
enced and  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonels  and  other  regimental  offi- 
cers, bearing  the  wounds  of  many  battles,  could  not  receive  pro- 
motion owing  to  the  depleted  state  of  their  commands.     The  sub- 
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ject  was  pointedly  referred   to  by  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
armies  as  follows: 

"The  raising  of  new  regiments  is  a  means  desired  to  fill  the  quota  and  avoid  the  draft. 

There  is  no  intention  ,1  suppose,  that  these  new  regiments  should  serve  the  United  States, 
and  their  Colonels  will  hardly  come  into  contact  with  the  army.  Still,  if  it  be  the  intention  to 
put  these  new  regiments  into  the  field,  where  their  Colonels  would  have  command  of  older  and 
better  regimental  commanders,  it  is  a  question  for  the  War  Department  to  determine,  and  not 
mine.     I  must  take  troops  as  they  come  to  me,  and  respect  the  commissions  they  hold." 

There  is  a  record  of  the  increase,  on  one  occasion,  of  the  Army 
of  France  from  200,000  to  400,000  in  two  months'  time,  and  had 
it  been  thought  proper  to  inaugurate  a  vast  system  of  defense,  the 
number,  it  has  been  said,  could  have  been  raised  to  700,000  in  four 
months — this  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  expedients;  and 
the  exertion  was  considered  an  evidence  of  the  great  energy  and 
genius  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  military  spirit  of  the  French  Na- 
tion. 

Marvellous  results  have  been  achieved  by  the  United  States, 
as  exemplified  by  what  has  been  recorded  in  the  foregoing,  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  summary: 

In  two  and  one-half  months  in  1861,  we  find  an  average  of 
almost  100,000  men  per  month  placed  in  service;  and  during  five 
months  the  average  was  94,061 — this  without  the  aid  of  extra- 
ordinary expedients  and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  in  army 
clothing  and  equipping. 

At  this  early  period  of  the  war  the  difficulties,  in  arming, 
clothing  and  equipping,  were  so  great  that  the  services  of  thou- 
sands were  declined.  Could  arms,  clothing,  and  equippage  have 
been  secured,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  1,000,000  of  men  could  have 
been  placed  in  service  within  five  months. 

Lincoln's  adopted  State,  Illinois,  under  the  calls  of  July  2d 
and  August  4th,  1862,  placed  in  service  58,689  men.  Of  that  num- 
ber over  50,000 — from  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  State — 
were  furnished  within  eleven  days. 
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"Animated  by  a  common  purpose,  and  firmly  resolved  on 
rescuing  the  Government  *  *  (they)  left  their  harvests  un- 
gathered,  their  tools  on  their  benches,  the  plows  in  the  furrows;" 
thus  making  a  proud  record,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  war. 

Under  the  calls  of  July  2d  and  August  4th,  1862,  there  were, 
prior  to  November  21st  of  that  year,  sent  into  the  field; 

289  regiments  of  infantry,  for  3  years; 
58  regiments  of  infantry,  for  9  months; 
34  batteries  of  artillery,  for  3  years; 
42  companies  of  cavalry,  for  3  years;  and 
36  companies  of  cavalry  for  9  months. 

Also  50,000  recruits  for  old  three  years'  regiments — a  grand 
aggregate  of  370,349  men;  an  average  of  about  82,211  per  month. 

Under  the  proposition  (accepted  by  the  President  April  23d, 
1864,)  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, to  furnish  85,000  one-hundred-day  troops,  the  Governor 
of  Stanton's  native  State,  Ohio,  in  response  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment call  of  May  1st,  ordered  the  contribution  of  the  State  to  ren- 
dezvous in  the  various  counties,  at  the  most  eligible  places,  on  the 
2d  day  of  May.  Seven  and  one-half  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  same  date, 
reports  recited  38,000  men  in  camp.  In  twelve  days  36,254  men 
were  organized  into  41  regiments  and  1  battalion,  mustered,  cloth- 
ed, armed,  equipped,  and  ready  for  transportation  to  the  field. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  22  days  from  the  date  of  rendezvous,  the  42 
regiments  embracing  the  force  were  in  active  service. 

Here  it  will  be  of  interest  to  remember  that  from  April  15, 1861, 
to  April  28,  1865,  a  period  of  about  48  consecutive  months,  there 
was  supplied  a  monthly  average,  for  the  Union  and  Confederate 
armies,  of  75,000  men,  a  large  army  in  itself.  Considering  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  United  States  since  the  rebellion, 
a  sound  and  instructive  deduction  can  be  made  relative  to  the 
present  military  power  of  our  now  united  country. 
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DISBANDMENT 


The  orders  for  musters-out,  issued  on  and  subsequent  to  April 
29,  1865,  brought  gladness  to  many  hearts,  and  the  gallant  men 
who  had,  after  a  vast  sacrifice  of  life  and  health,  caused  peace  to 
dawn,  were  anxious  to  pass  from  the  army  to  civil  life,  which  they 
did  "so  quietly  that  it  was  scarcely  known  save  by  the  welcome  to 
their  homes." 

The  soldiers  and  the  people  were  tired  of  war.  For  with  truth 
has  it  been  said,  that  "in  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  battles  and 
severe  skirmishes  blood  flowed  like  water.  It  streamed  over  the 
grassy  plains;  it  stained  the  rocks;  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest 
was  red  with  it;  and  the  armies  marched  on  with  majestic  courage 
from  one  conflict  to  another,  knowing  that  they  were  fighting  for 
GOD  and  Liberty." 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  work  of  disbandment  was  exe- 
cuted will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  to  August  7th,  640, 
806  troops  had  been  mustered  out;  August  22d,  719,338;  Septem- 
ber 14th,  741,107;  October  15th,  785,205;  November  15th,  800,963; 
January  20th,  1866,  918,733;  February  15th,  952,45)2;  March  10th, 
967,887;  May  1st,  986,782;  June  30th,  1,010,670;  November  1st, 
1,023,021 — leaving  then  in  service  11,043  volunteers,  colored  and 
white. 

The  command  of  Sherman  (Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  Army 
of  Georgia)  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  the  first  to  com- 
plete their  musters-out,  entirely.  Regiments  commenced  leav- 
ing Sherman's  command,  then  numbering,  present  and  absent, 
116,183  officers  and  men,  from  the  rendezvous,  near  Washington 
on  the  29th  of  May,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  the  last  one  of  the 
regiments  mustered  out  left  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  which  point 
the  command  (after  the  musters  out  therefrom  were  partly  com- 
pleted) was  transferred,  and  the  armies  composing  it  merged  into 
one,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     The  work  of  mustering  out  the 
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troops  was  not  continuous — it  was  interrupted  and  delayed  by  the 
transfer  of  the  two  armies  from  Washington  to  Louisville,  and  their 
subsequent  consolidation. 

Regiments  commenced  leaving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
(numbering,  including  the  9th  Corps,  161,851  officers  and  men, 
present  and  absent)  from  the  rendezvous  near  Washington  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  about  six  weeks  thereafter  (July  19th)  the  last 
regiment  started  for  home.  During  the  interval,  the  work,  like 
that  of  Sherman's  command,  was  not  continuous.  It  was  inter- 
rupted and  delayed  by  the  movement  of  the  6th  Corps  from  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  to  Washington,  and  the  consolidation,  by  orders  of 
June  28th,  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  army  into  a  provisional 
corps,  numbering  present  and  absent,  22,699  officers  and  men. 

Thus,  for  the  two  commands  in  question,  and  between  the 
29th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  August  (two  months)  279,034  officers 
and  men,  present  and  absent,  were  mustered  out  and  placed  en 
route  to  their  homes. 

Including  the  other  armies  and  departments,  the  number  was 
increased  by  August  7th  (two  months  and  seven  days)  to  640,806 
officers  and  men. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  spare  all  the  volunteers,  the  entire 
number,  1,034,064  could  easily  have  been  disbanded  and  returned 
to  their  homes  within  three  months  from  the  date  (May  29th,  1865,) 
the  movement  homeward  commenced. 

In  Macaulay's  England,  we  find  the  following  relative  to  the 
disbandment  of  Cromwell's  army: 

"The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty  thousand  men  accustomed  to  the  profession 
of  arms  were  at  once  thrown  on  the  world;  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
this  change  would  produce  much  misery  and  crime,  that  the  discharged  veterans  would  be  seen 
begging  in  every  street,  or  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage.  But  no  such  result  followed. 
In  a  few  months  there  remained  not  a  trace  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  army  in  the 
world  had  just  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  royalists  themselves  con- 
fessed that  in  every  department  of  honest  industry  the  discharged  warriors  prospered  beyond 
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other  men,  and  that  none  was  charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery,  that  none  was  heard  to  ask 
an  alms,  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  or  a  wagoner,  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and  so- 
briety, he  was  in  all  probability  one  of  Oliver's  old  soldiers." 

A  greater  eulogy  was  won  by  the  magnificent  volunteer  army 
of  the  United  States,  aggregating  more  than  1,000,000  men,  a  force 
more  than  twenty  times  the  size  of  that  referred  to  by  the  English 
historian. 

When  the  time  for  disbandment  had  arrived,  Governors  of 
States  and  other  distinguished  men — all  having  deeply  at  heart 
the  good  of  the  country — were  apprehensive  that  so  great  a  force, 
suddenly  released  from  military  restraint  and  employment  would 
create  disturbance  throughout  the  country.  The  Secretary  of 
War  was  requested  to  provide  troops  to  maintain  order.  He  did 
not  view  the  fears  of  others  as  well  founded,  and  made  reply,  in 
substance;  that  if  we  could  not  trust  the  soldiers  who  had  subdued 
the  rebellion,  we  might  as  well  yield  the  life  of  the  republic.  He 
acted  in  accordance  with  his  views,  and  beyond  sending  troops  to 
take  care  of  the  depots  wherein  was  stored  the  public  property, 
turned  over  by  the  volunteers  to  the  respective  supply  departments, 
precautions  against  disturbance  were  not  taken. 

MOVEMENTS   OF   TROOPS   LONG   DISTANCES   WITHIN   SHORT 
PERIODS    OF    TIME 

1.  The  transfer  in  1863,  by  rail,  of  the  12th  Army  Corps, 
the  command  aggregating  23,000  men — accompanied  by  its  artil- 
lery, trains,  animals,  and  baggage — from  the  Rapidan,  in  Virginia, 
to  Stevenson  in  Alabama,  a  distance  of  1,192  miles  in  seven  days, 
crossing  the  Ohio  river  twice. 

2.  The  transfer  of  the  23d  Army  Corps,  15,000  strong,  with 
its  artillery,  trains  animals  and  baggage,  from  Clifton,  Tennessee, 
via  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, to  the  Potomac,  in  eleven  days — distance  1,400  miles.  This 
movement  commenced  January  15th,  1865,  within  five  days  after 
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the  movement  had  been  determined  upon  in  Washington.  It  was 
continued  by  water,  to  North  Carolina,  where,  early  in  February, 
Wilmington  was  captured.  March  22d,  when  the  right  wing  of 
Sherman's  army  reached  Goldsboro,  it  found  there  the  corps,  which 
a  short  time  prior  had  been  encamped  on  the  Tennessee. 

The  movement  was  much  impeded  by  severe  weather — rivers 
were  blocked  with  ice,  and  railroads  rendered  hazardous  by  frost 
and  snow. 

3.  The  transfer,  by  water,  of  the  16th  Army  Corps,  from 
Eastport,  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans.  The  entire  command,  in- 
cluding a  brigade  of  Artillery  and  a  division  of  Cavalry,  consisted 
of  17,314  men;  1,038  horses;  2,731  mules;  351  wagons,  and  83  am- 
bulances. Three  days  were  required  to  embark  it  on  40  steamers. 
The  fleet  sailed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1865,  and  the  command  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  on  the  23d — a  distance  of  1,330  miles  in  13 
days. 

4.  The  transfer,  by  sea,  from  City  Point,  Virginia,  to  Texas, 
of  the  25th  Army  Corps,  25,000  strong,  with  its  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, ambulances,  wagons,  harness,  subsistence,  and  2,000  horses 
and  mules. 

The  embarkation  took  place  between  May  26th  and  June  17th, 
1865  and  the  debarkation,  at  Brazos  Santiago,  between  June  13th 
and  26th.  The  movement  required  a  fleet  of  57  ocean  steamers; 
entire  tonnage — 56,987  tons.  All  of  the  veseels  were  provided  for 
a  12  days'  voyage — 947  tons  of  coal  and  50,000  gallons  of  water  were 
consumed  daily. 

While  this  expedition  was  afloat,  other  movements  by  sea,  in 
steam  transports,  aggregated  more  than  10,000  men,  inclusive  of 
3,000  Confederate  prisoners  sent  from  Point  Lookout  to  Mobile. 
Therefore  there  were  more  than  35,000  troops  and  prisoners  afloat 
on  the  ocean  at  the  same  time. 
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5.  From  November  1st,  1863,  to  October  31st,  1864— one 
year — 626,126  men  were  forwarded  to  the  field,  and  268,114  were 
returned  to  their  homes  on  furlough  and  for  discharge;  making  the 
aggregate  of  the  movements  887,240 — embracing  independently 
of  recruits,  495  regiments  and  119  batteries  and  companies.  The 
following  year  the  aggregate  was  1,064,080,  distributed  to  1,126, 
regiments,  241  batteries  and  369  companies. 

SUPPLYING   THE   ARMIES 

The  Army  of  Sherman — embracing  100,000  men  and  60,000 
animals  was  furnished  with  supplies  from  a  base  three  hundred 
and  sixty  (360)  miles  distant,  by  one  single-track  railroad,  located 
mainly  in  the  country  of  an  active  enemy.  The  effort  taxed  and 
measured  forethought,  energy,  patience  and  watchfulness,  and  is 
a  most  instructive  lesson.  The  line  was  maintained  for  months, 
until  Atlanta  was  secured,  and  supplies  for  a  new  campaign  had 
been  placed  there. 

The  army  then  moved  southeast,  through  Georgia,  accom- 
panied by  thousands  of  beef  cattle,  and  trains  embracing  3,000 
wagons  filled  with  war  supplies  and  material. 

After  the  capture  of  Savannah,  the  command  was  promptly 
met  at  that  place  by  a  great  fleet,  conveying  clothing,  tentage, 
subsistence  for  soldiers  and  animals,  wagons,  harness,  ammuni- 
tion, and  all  else  necessary  for  the  march  or  in  camp. 

The  necessary  supplies  were  again  in  readiness  at  Kinston 
and  Goldsboro,  through  the  agency  of  railroads  constructed  to 
those  places  from  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City — each  of  the 
two  roads  being  95  miles  in  length. 

While  the  foregoing  was  being  accomplished,  other  large  ar- 
mies in  the  east  and  west,  were  as  promptly  and  energetically  sup- 
plied in  all  their  wants. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1865,  the  demands 
for  water  transportation  alone,  required  a  fleet  of  719  vessels,  (351 
steamers,  111  steam  tugs,  89  sail  vessels,  168  barges.) 

MILITARY    RAILROADS 

The  President,  by  the  act  of  January  1st,  1862,  (General  Or- 
der No.  10,  Adjutant  General's  Office  of  that  year,)  was  authorized 
to  take  military  possession  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States; 
but  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  exercise  the  authority  over  any 
of  the  roads  outside  the  limits  of  the  insurgent  States. 

"The  military  railroad  organization,  (under  a  Director  and  General  Manager — funds  for  its 
support  being  supplied  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,)  was  designed  to  be  a  great  con- 
struction and  transportation  machine  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  commanding  generals, 
so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  it  was  managed  solely  with  a  view  to  efficacy  in  that 
direction.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  load  all  the  material  upon 
the  cars,  to  direct  where  such  material  should  be  taken,  and  to  whom  delivered.  It  then  be- 
came the  province  of  the  railroad  department  to  comply  with  said  order  in  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable time,  and  to  perfect  such  arrangements  as  would  enable  it  to  keep  the  lines  in  repair 
under  any  and  all  circumstances." 

Among  the  wonders  connected  with  military  railroad  construc- 
tion were: 

The  Chattahoochee  bridge,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  (780) 
feet  long  and  ninety-two  (92)  feet  high,  which  was  completely 
built  in  4J/£  days  by  600  men. 

The  Etowah  bridge,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  (625)  feet 
long,  seventy -five  (75)  feet  high,  was  burned,  and  rebuilt  by  the 
labor  of  six  hundred  (600)  men  of  the  construction  corps  in  six  (6) 
days. 

In  October,  1864,  Hood's  army  reached  the  rear  of  Sherman's 
forces,  first  at  Big  Shanty,  afterwards  north  of  Resaca,  destroying, 
in  the  aggregate,  35^  miles  of  track  and  455  lineal  feet  of  bridges. 
25  miles  of  track  and  230  feet  of  bridges  were  reconstructed  and 
trains  were  run  over  the  distance  in  7%  days.  In  13  days  after 
Hood  left  the  line  trains  were  running  over  the  entire  length. 
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Numerous  other  wonderful  efforts  are  of  record,  but  the  fore- 
going are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  speed  with  which  the  construc- 
tion corps  operated.  Commanders  had  such  confidence  in  it  that, 
in  advancing,  they  were  confident  that  the  railroads  in  their  rear 
would  not  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  commands.  This  confi- 
dence was  most  important  in  connection  with  lines  of  operations 
lengthened  in  depth,  and  resulted  from  the  knowledge  that  "none 
of  the  humanly  possible  precautions  for  basing"  an  army  had  been 
neglected. 

OTHER   LOGISTICAL   MEASURES — INDICATING   THE   SCIENCE 
OF    THE    STAFF 

The  Adjutant  General's  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Provost  Marshal- General  had  to  do  with  supplying  men  for  the 
armies;  the  results,  in  part,  involving  the  personnel,  have  been 
made  apparent  from  what  has  been  recited.  The  former,  in  addi- 
tion, was  charged,  during  the  entire  war,  with  the  organization  and 
disbandment  of  the  forces. 

The  recruitment  of  white  volunteers  was  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Adjutant's  General's  Department  from  the  first  call 
for  troops  until  May,  1863,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  to  whom,  by  law,  was  confided  the  enrollment 
and  draft,  and  thereby  the  entire  recruiting  service  for  white  troops 
was  placed  under  one  head,  and  a  great  reduction  made  in  the  ex- 
penses of  recruitment,  through  the  more  rigid  control  secured  by 
the  enrollment  act. 

The  Adjutant  General's  Department  had  charge  of  the  re- 
cruitment of  colored  troops,  and  the  re-enlistment  of  the  veteran 
volunteers  in  the  field.  The  plan  for  the  recruitment  of  the  126,000 
veterans,  who  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  was  devised  and 
prepared  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  and  relative  thereto 
Stanton  has  said:  "I  know  of  no  operation  connected  with  the  re- 
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cruitment  of  the  army  which  has  resulted  in  more  advantage  to 
the  service  than  the  one  referred  to." 

The  Departments  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  recruited,  respectively,  1,515,264,  and  1,120,621  men. 

Involving  the  material,  through  the  supply  departments,  we 
find  that  during  the  whole  war,  there  was  no  failure  of  operations 
through  lack  of  transportation  or  the  supplies  required  of  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department.  Its  vast  and  varied  stores  had  not  only 
to  be  ready  at  numerous  and  widely  extended  points,  when  needed, 
but  it  had  to  transport  to  all  points,  there  to  be  in  readiness  at  the 
proper  time,  the  extensive  quantities  of  provisions,  medical  and 
hospital  stores,  arms  and  ammunition  provided  by  the  other  supply 
departments. 

The  Army  mule,  for  the  purposes  of  the  draft  behaved  nobly, 
and  bore  the  conscription  without  being  able  to  express  a  desire 
to  furnish  a  substitute.  On  his  roll  of  honor  we  find  450,000  serv- 
ing in  the  various  armies.  650,000  horses  joined  the  ranks;  and 
the  third  year  of  the  war  the  field  armies  required  for  the  cavalry, 
artillery  and  trains,  one-half  as  many  animals  as  there  were  soldiers. 

As  the  mules  and  horses  had,  as  a  general  thing,  to  labor  away 
from  water  and  rail  lines  they  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  me- 
chanical manoeuvres  of  719  steam  and  sail  vessels  in  service  at  one 
time  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1865,  and  the  419  en- 
gines and  6,330  cars  employed  during  the  war. 

The  soldier  necessarily  preferred  the  mail  for  his  correspond- 
ence; he  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  single  line,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  1,000,000,000  telegrams  transmitted  by  the  military  telegraph 
were  mostly  on  official  business. 

Good  and  wholesome  rations  were  uniformly  supplied  by  the 
subsistence  department,  and  there  was  not  a  campaign,  expedition 
or  movement  that  failed  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  depart- 
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ment  to  meet  all  proper  requirements.  It  is  true  that,  generally, 
the  bread  was  rather  hard,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  tackled  and  free- 
ly consumed. 

The  Medical  Department  made  ample  provisions  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  the  first.  Aside  from  the  vast  accommodations 
elsewhere,  Sherman's  army  found  at  Savannah  four  first-class  sea 
steamers,  complete  in  all  respects  as  hospital  transports,  with  ex- 
tra supplies  for  5,000  beds,  had  it  been  necessary  to  establish  large 
hospitals  on  his  line  of  operations.  Complaint  was  never  made  as 
to  a  shortage  of  medicine;  generally  it  was  found  that  the  supply 
exceeded  any  demand  based  on  the  soldiers'  taste. 

The  Government  had  an  abundance  of  money  wherewith  to 
meet  its  sacred  obligations,  and  the  Pay  Department  kept  its  pledge 
"to  make  prompt  payments  in  the  shortest  practicable  time." 

When  the  war  commenced  the  Government  was  forced  to  ob- 
tain from  foreign  countries  almost  the  entire  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunitions,  but  in  1863  the  Ordnance  Department  became  inde- 
pendent through  home  resources,  both  for  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles and  the  material  composing  them. 

Aside  from  contributing  to  the  command  of  armies,  the  officers 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were  charged  with  important  labors  in 
connection  with  the  defenses  of  Washington  and  other  places;  the 
reconnoissance  of  positions  held  by  the  enemy;  thei  nvestment  of 
cities  and  towns;  the  fortifying  of  important  points  on  railroads; 
the  construction  of  offensive  and  defensive  fortifications  necessary 
to  the  march  of  large  armies;  the  manoeuvring  of  pontoon  trains; 
surveys  for  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  seacoast  and  lake  de- 
fenses. 

The  ability  and  efficiency  of  its  officers  were  notably  illustrated 
in  the  construction  of  the  pontoon  bridge  (exclusive  of  200  feet  of 
trestle  work)  over  2,000  feet  long — the  main  part  in  deep  water, 
in  some  places  85  feet — across  the  James  River  above  Fort  Powha- 
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tan,  by  450  men  in  five  hours,  between  5  and  10  o'clock  p.  m., 
June  15,  1864.  Over  this  single  structure  passed — mainly  in  forty 
hours — the  army,  about  100,000  men  under  Grant,  with  cavalry, 
artillery  and  infantry,  and  trains  embracing  about  5,000  wagons, 
besides  3,000  beef  cattle,  without  an  accident  to  an  individual 
man  or  animal.  This  movement,  one  of  the  most  important  on 
record,  took  place  during  the  fifth  epoch  of  the  grand  campaign, 
from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  which  opened  May  4th,  1864. 

The  passage,  in  all  its  attending  circumstances,  may  well  stand 
forth  brilliantly.  If  it  does  not  surpass,  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  before  Wagram,  by  150,000  of 
Napoleon's  forces,  through  the  agency  of  three  bridges — in  all 
1,360  feet — thrown  over  an  arm  of  that  river  140  yards  wide. 

The  Signal  Service  was  particularly  valuable  in  observing  and 
reporting  the  changes  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  connect- 
ing the  army  and  navy  when  employed  in  combined  operations, 
thus  enabling  the  two  branches  of  the  service  to  act  as  a  unit. 
Oftentimes  the  services  were  of  vital  importance  by  furnishing  in- 
formation that  could  not  have  been  had  otherwise,  notably  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Sherman,  as  follows: 

"When  the  enemy  had  cut  our  wires  and  actually  made  lodgment  on  our  railroad  about 
Big  Shanty,  the  signal  officers  on  Vining's  Hill,  Kenesaw,  and  Altoona,  sent  my  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Corse,  at  Rome,  whereby  General  Corse  was  enabled  to  reach  Altoona  just  in  time  to  de- 
fend it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  services  of  this  corps  on  that  occasion,  I  am  satisfied  we  should 
have  lost  the  garrison  at  Altoona,  and  a  most  valuable  depository  of  provisions  there,  which 
was  worth  to  us  more  than  the  aggregate  expense  of  the  whole  signal  corps  for  one  year." 

Again,  the  late  Brigadier  General  Myer,  as  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer, has  said: 

"The  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  opened  the  first  direct  communication  from  the  Upper 
to  the  Lower  Mississippi,  when  Rear  Admiral  Farragut,  running  past  the  batteries  of  Port 
Hudson,  found  himself,  after  the  perilous  passage,  cut  off  above  that  fortress  from  the  vessels 
of  his  fleet  which  could  not  follow  him,  and  were  lying  in  the  stream  below. 

There  is  not,  perhaps  on  record  a  feat  of  aerial  telegraphy  such  as  that  thus  and  then 
performed,  when  from  the  topmast  of  the  flagship  of  the  Admiral,  lying  above  the  fort,  mes- 
sages were  regularly  transmitted  past  the  guns  of  the  fortress  to  a  station  on  the  mast-top 
of  the  war  vessel  Richmond,  five  or  six  miles  below." 
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STANTON 


It  has  been  said  that  Stanton  dominated  the  President  to  the 
extent  of  disregarding  orders  and  instructions.  While  he  ever 
readily  considered  Stanton's  advice,  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  that  the  President  was  the  controlling  power, — the 
master  as  was  his  wont  to  say.  I  well  remember  an  order  given  at 
one  time  which  the  Secretary  deemed  based  upon  misconception. 
I  was  instructed  to  take  the  case  to  the  President  and  invite  his 
consideration  to  its  prominent  points.  On  reaching  the  Executive 
Mansion  I  found  the  President  in  the  reception  room  surrounded 
by  a  large  number  of  persons.  He  immediately  recognized  me, 
stepped  forward  and  conducted  me  into  the  most  retired  corner  of 
the  room.  After  I  had  stated  the  object  of  my  visit,  he  said: 
"Stanton  is  careful  and  may  be  right.  I  was  very  busy  when  I 
examined  the  case,  but  I  will  take  the  papers,  re-examine,  and  by 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon  send  them  by  messenger  to  your  office." 
Before  the  hour  indicated,  the  papers  were  in  my  hands.  The 
President  had  revoked  his  order  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary.  The  case  is  illustrative  of  the  official  relations  between 
the  two  great  men. 

The  allegation  that  Stanton's  death  was  the  result  of  a  self- 
inflicted  wound  is  refuted,  abundantly,  by  the  letter  from  Surgeon- 
General  Barnes,  dated  April  16,  1879,  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Press;  but  I  may  here  state  that  after  Stanton's  death  I  often 
saw  his  body,  and,  frequently,  was  very  near  it,  and  I  remained 
at  the  house  for  the  main  portion  of  the  night  preceding  the  inter- 
ment of  the  remains;  consequently  I  was  in  a  position  to  have  no- 
ticed self-inflicted  injury  had  there  been  any. 

To  a  private  soldier  I  have  known  him  to  give  audience  when 
his  leisure  was  so  pressed  as  to  cause  an  interview  with  officers  of 
high  rank  to  be  refused,  and  yet  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  as  attested 
by  the  War  Department  records,  was  found  going  out  at  all  times, 
through  measures  calculated  to  enhance  the  comfort  and  protect 
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the  interests  of  the  members — officers  and  men — of  the  armies  of 
the  Union. 

His  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  was  such  as  to  find  him  at 
his  desk,  not  only  during  the  day,  but  at  night  until  near  the  dawn 
— not  satisfied  to  go  to  his  home  for  needed  rest  until  the  most  that 
could  be  had  been  accomplished.  And  when  really  ill  during  many 
nights  of  prolonged  labor,  a  devoted  and  entreating  wife,  who  had 
come  in  the  hours  of  morning  to  accompany  him  from  his  office, 
often  failed  to  break  the  vigil  devoted  to  the  public  interest. 

Often,  at  midnight,  I  have  found  myself  with  important  papers 
before  him  for  consideration,  the  labors  of  the  day  having  so  pres- 
sed him  as  to  prevent  his  necessary  action  during  the  usual  hours 
of  duty;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  did  he  fall  asleep  before 
I  had  finished,  so  great  was  his  fatigue. 

The  great  strain  eventually  did  its  work,  and  at  times  he  had, 
from  illness,  to  remain  at  his  house.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
his  old-time  friend,  Governor  Brough,  of  Ohio,  telegraphed  to  me 
to  know  Mr.  Stanton's  condition.  I  went  to  his  house,  and,  after 
reading  the  telegram,  he  said  he  would  answer  it  himself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  so;  but  his  great  strength  had  so  far  weakened  that 
he  could  not  wield  the  pen,  and,  with  tremulous  voice  and  tearful 
eyes,  he  bade  me  make  the  necessary  reply. 

Endowed  with  greatness  of  intellect,  coupled  with  superhuman 
energy  and  industry,  he  was  eminently  gifted  in  dispatching  public 
affairs.  While  strictly  honest,  he  was  so  blindly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  so  rigid  in  the  view,  that  self-preservation 
was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  that  before  him  justice, 
at  times,  seemed  powerless,  and  personal  rights  passed  for  trifles. 

But  in  spite  of  elements  of  his  character  which  stand  not  ap- 
proved, he  stood  well  forward  as  to  "that  impersonal  life  which  is 
the  fullest  definition,  as  well  as  the  truest  test,  alike  of  goodness 
and  greatness,"  and  his  great  ability  and  the  force  of  his  will  made 
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him  eminently  successful  in  the  high  office  of  War  Minister  when 
treason  and  rebellion  were  abroad.  It  has  been  well  said  that  his 
training,  as  an  advocate,  so  strengthened  his  devotion  to  a  cause 
when  adopted,  that  even  if  he  had  not  loved  the  cause  of  the  Union 
he  would  have  labored  for  it  intensely  because  he  was  retained  in  it. 
With  his  qualifications  and  the  delegation  of  almost  unbounded 
military  authority,  he  was  the  right  arm  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Nation  "in  smiting  treason  and  rebellion  and  re-establishing  the 
foundation  of  the  Government." 

His  genius  as  a  ruler  and  organizer,  and  ability  to  reach  grand 
results  with  vigor  and  masterly  skill,  are  found  in  the  public  ar- 
chives, endurably  recorded. 

Cameron  said  of  Stanton  in  June  1878:  "He  was  a  great,  big, 
brave,  loyal  man;  perhaps  too  harsh  and  quick-tempered  in  his 
treatment  of  those  around  him,  but  nevertheless,  a  thoroughly 
good  and  well-meaning  man.  He  had  terrible  responsibilities 
which  at  times  cause  him  to  be  exacting  almost  to  the  very  verge 
of  injustice,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  always  intended  to  do  right,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  in  every  way  the  man  best  fitted  for  the 
place  in  the  Government  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  He  was 
a  man  of  wonderful  strength,  not  only  of  mind  but  of  body,  yet 
even  he  gave  way  under  the  constant,  the  never-ending  strain  which 
was  put  upon  all  his  faculties.  His  death  was  hastened,  by,  if  not 
the  direct  result  of,  overwork  in  the  War  Department." 


It  was  a  frequent  thing  for  the  President  to  visit  my  office,  thus 
to  obtain  direct  information.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  recruitment,  and  for  his  own  convenience  he  per- 
sonally tabulated  the  daily  telegraphic  reports  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
After  he  had  made  the  necessary  record,  he  would  roll  the  slip 
around  a  short  lead  pencil  and  place  it  in  his  vest  pocket  from  which 
he  would  take  it  during  the  ensuing  visit.     If  the  number  of  men 
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obtained  was  satisfactory  he  would  sit  for  a  brief  time  conversing 
brightly;  but  if  otherwise,  the  enlarged  furrows  of  care  on  his  face 
would  indicate  the  sadness  of  his  disappointment,  and,  without 
a  word,  he  would  depart. 

These  interviews  indicated  his  great  simplicity  of  character; 
but,  withal,  there  was  ever  with  him  the  marked  dignity  of  a  noble 
manhood. 

Soon  after  the  act  of  July  17,  1862,  authorizing  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent  to  be  received  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  before  the  President  had  decided  fully  what  he  would  do  under 
it,  but  at  a  date  when  the  good  results  that  would  follow  the  en- 
actment were  obvious  to  him,  he  received  an  application — it  may 
have  been  from  a  Mr.  Black  or  a  Mr.  Brown — to  raise  a  regiment. 
In  his  characteristic  way  he  endorsed  the  application:  "Referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  gentleman  wishes  to  engage  in  the 
ebony  trade.     A.  Lincoln." 

After  the  colored  troops  had  won  their  reputation — when  it 
was  recognized  that  their  colors  were  guarded  with  as  much  pa- 
triotic care  as  though  talismanic  virtues  clustered  around  them — 
he  said  that  their  employment  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  dealt 
to  the  rebellion,  and,  in  hoping  that  peace  would  soon  be  perma- 
nent, added:  "Then  will  there  be  some  black  men  who  can  remem- 
ber that  they  have  helped  to  this  great  consummation."  Com- 
mencing with  Milliken's  Bend,  June  7th,  1863,  General  Grant  fre- 
quently complimented  the  colored  troops,  much  to  the  President's 
gratification. 

The  President,  on  one  occasion,  in  defining  the  franchise,  said 
that  some  of  the  colored  people  "might  be  let  in  *  jfj*  they 
would  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the 
jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom." 

Hallam,  when  writing  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  epoch  made 
by  that  great  Emperor  in  the  history  of  the  world,  by  advancing 
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civilization  and  regenerating  Western  Europe,  used  words  which 
may  be  applied  to  Lincoln :  "His  sceptre  was  as  the  bow  of  Ulysses 
which  could  not  be  drawn  by  a  weaker  hand.  He  stood  alone,  like 
a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean.  His  deeds 
have  cast  a  luster  around  his  head,  and  testify  the  greatness  that 
has  embodies  itself  in  his  name." 

THE    CLOSING    HOURS 

April  14,  1865,  I  had,  about  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  returned  from 
the  War  Department  to  my  house,  and  very  soon  thereafter  was 
informed  by  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln — Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  Todd, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky — that  the  President  had  been  assassinated, 
and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  attacked.  I  at  once  hurried  to 
the  house  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  there  found  the  family 
greatly  alarmed  and  excited;  but  the  Secretary,  just  prior  to  my 
arrival,  had  started  for  Mr.  Seward's  residence.  I  followed  and 
there  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  on  10th 
street;  on  reaching  the  latter  place  I  found  him  at  the  house  to 
which  the  President  had  been  taken  from  Ford's  Theatre.  I  re- 
mained there,  near  the  Secretary,  and  at  his  request,  during  the 
night. 

About  1 .  30  p.  m.,  he  said  that  the  wound  was  mortal;  that  the 
President  was  then  dying,  and  that  it  was  not  probable  he  would 
live  through  the  night.  He  was  greatly  saddened  and  referred  to 
the  change  of  scene  from  that  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  a  few  hours 
before,  at  which  General  Grant  was  present,  when  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  were  discussed.  He 
stated  that  the  President  during  the  meeting  was  hopeful  and  very 
cheerful,  and  had  spoken  kindly  of  General  Lee  and  others  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  informed  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
stand  prepared  to  communicate  the  President's  death  to  the  Vice- 
President,  and  soon  thereafter  handed  me  the  rough  draft  of  the 
formal  notification  from  which  I  prepared  a  fair  copy,  and  held  it 
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until  after  the  President's  death;  which  was  officially  announced 
at  7.55  a.  m.,  April  15,  by  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  to  Major 
General  Dix,  as  follows: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  died  this  morning  at  twenty-two  minutes  after  7  o'clock." 

The  notification  to  the  Vice  President  was  duly  signed  and 
communicated,  as  recited  in  a  subsequent  telegram,  as  follows  : 

"Official  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  given  by  the 
Heads  of  Departments  this  morning  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  upon  whom  the  Con- 
stitution devolved  the  office  of  President.  Mr.  Johnson,  upon  receiving  this  notice,  appeared 
before  the  Honorable  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  assumed  its  duties  and  functions." 

The  death-bed  scenes  were  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  Sur- 
rounding and  near  the  illustrious  one,  who  was  insensible  from  the 
first,  in  consequence  of  his  mortal  wound,  from  which  his  life's 
blood  was  oozing,  were  the  sobbing,  grief -stricken  wife,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  save  Mr.  Seward,  and  others  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary circles.  As  the  sure  approach  of  death  was  noticed,  the  deep 
sad  gloom  increased,  and,  at  the  solemn  moment,  it  seemed  that 
it  had  extended  to  Heaven  to  be  from  there  promulgated  back  to 
Earth  through  the  agency  of  deep  sable  clouds.  The  attendant 
drops  of  rain  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  mingle  sorrowfully,  with 
the  tears  of  the  Nation. 

Soon  after  8  o'clock  the  devoted  War  Minister  had  ordered 
all  to  be  arranged  for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  then  left  me,  as  his  representative,  until  after  the 
transfer  should  take  place.  It  was  about  this  time,  that,  after 
pressing  and  smoothing  the  eyes  of  the  dead  President,  I  placed 
coins  on  them  to  close  them  for  a  last  long  slumber. 

"Softly  heroic  the  life  had  been  all  through";  and  he  who  had 
loved  and  served  his  country  so  well,  was,  at  the  final  instant,  seal- 
ed for  the  preservation  in  that  repository  of  abundance — the  love 
of  his  countrymen. 
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To  quote  again  from  Bancroft's  fitting  words: 

"Where  in  the  history  of  nations,  had  a  Chief  Magistrate  possessed  more  sources  of  conso- 
lation and  joy  than  Lincoln?  His  countrymen  had  shown  their  love  by  choosing  him  to  a 
second  term  of  service.  The  raging  war  that  had  divided  the  country  had  lulled,  and  private 
grief  was  hushed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  result.  The  nation  had  its  new  birth  of  freedom,  soon 
to  be  secured  forever  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  His  persistent  gentleness  had 
conquered  for  him  a  kindlier  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  South.  His  scoffers  among  the  grandees 
of  Europe  began  to  do  him  honor.  The  laboring  classes  everywhere  saw  in  his  advancement 
their  own.  All  peoples  sent  him  their  benedictions.  And  at  this  moment  of  the  height  of  his 
fame,  to  which  his  humility  and  modesty  added  charms,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin;  and 
the  only  triumph  awarded  him  was  the  march  to  the  graye.  ******* 
Not  in  vain  has  Lincoln  lived,  for  he  has  helped  to  make  this  republic  an  example  of  Justice, 
with  no  caste  but  the  caste  of  humanity.  *****  The  neroes  wno  led  our 
armies  and  ships  into  battle  and  fell  in  the  service,  *  *  *  *  jjj  noj.  ^  jn  vajnj 
they,  and  the  myriads  of  nameless  martyrs,  and  he,  the  chief  martyr,  gave  up  their  lives  willing- 
ly, 'that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.'  " 
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ADDRESS  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY   GERRY   W.    HAZELTON 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  in  this  presence  that  nothing  new  or 
fresh  or  original  remains  to  be  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has 
been  discussed  and  considered  and  eulogized  from  every  conceiva- 
ble point  of  view,  and  by  every  order  of  intellect  from  the  high 
school  graduate  to  the  most  eminent  of  our  statesmen,  our  diplo- 
mats, our  scholars,  our  poets,  our  divines,  and  yet  the  people  never 
tire  of  hearing  about  him.  Everything  his  hand  has  touched  is 
sacred. 

An  old  school  book  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  he  once  wrote  his 
name,  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  once  figured  up  an  account, 
autographs  gathered  by  relic  hunters  from  old  legal  files,  letters 
bearing  his  signature,  are  prized  by  their  possessors  above  all  price. 
They  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  me- 
mentos of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Lapse  of  time  seems  rather  to  emphasize 
than  dim  the  luster  of  his  fame.  He  was  never  dearer  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  than  he  is  to-day.  I  fancy  we  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  far-reaching  value  of  his  services  better  than  they  were 
understood  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Great  men  lend  dignity  and 
character  and  splendor  to  the  age  in  which  they  live.  They  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  human  achievement.  They  excite  nobler 
ambitions.  They  become  object  lessons.  They  impart  to  the 
world  an  uplifting  influence  as  eternal  as  the  stars. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  composite  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
And  it  is  only  by  blending  Lincoln  the  man  of  sympathy  and  senti- 
ment with  Lincoln  the  great  leader  and  master  of  affairs,  that  we 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  secret  of  his  fame.  No  one  can 
survey  the  career  of  this  wonderful  man  without  being  impressed 
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with  the  vicissitudes  which  this  career  discloses.  Up  to  the  time 
he  reached  his  majority,  his  life  was  a  strenuous  struggle  for  bread. 
He  had  no  opportunity  to  know  anything  of  the  world  outside 
the  Indiana  clearing.  He  was  denied  the  privilege  and  advantage 
of  association  with  men  of  education  and  culture.  His  school 
privileges  were  negligible.  The  books  he  read  were  few  and  far 
between.  He  never  saw  a  printing  press  until  after  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote,  and  yet  this  is  the  man  who  later  on  in  life  won  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  immortals. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  farm  laborer  except,  perhaps,  his  unvarying  good  nature. 
His  step-mother,  a  noble  woman,  said  of  him,  "he  was  the  best  boy 
I  ever  saw  or  ever  expect  to  see.  He  never  gave  me  an  unkind 
word  or  look." 

At  the  age  of  51  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
grandest  governments  on  earth,  and  as  he  looked  out  into  the 
future  he  was  confronted  with  difficulties  and  dangers  and  per- 
plexities that  might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart;  and  yet 
it  was  in  this  position  that  by  his  wisdom,  his  sagacity,  his  patience 
and  his  devotion,  he  was  able  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  through 
storm  and  stress  into  the  welcome  harbor  of  peace  and  victory. 
This  was  his  great  work.  And  it  was  accomplished  when  he  was 
called  away.  His  great  War  Secretary,  Mr.  Stanton,  standing 
over  his  remains,  as  his  tired  spirit  took  its  flight,  exclaimed,  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages."  It  was  the  remark  of  a  profound  admirer, 
but  it  was  true. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  saw  a  printing  press  until 
after  he  was  old  enough  to  vote.  This  was  when  the  family  was 
migrating  from  Gentryville  to  the  Sangamon  Valley  in  the  spring 
of  1830.  Lincoln  had  passed  his  twenty-first  birthday  just  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  gives  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  family  to  recall  that  all  the  property  they  had 
worth  carrying  away  was  stored  in  an  ordinary  farm  wagon.     All 
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their  farming  implements,  all  their  kitchen  utensils,  all  their  beds 
and  bedding,  everything  they  possessed,  was  stored  away  in  that 
farm  wagon.  When  the  family  reached  the  little  village  of  Vin- 
cennes,  while  the  mid-day  rest  was  being  taken  under  the  native 
trees,  and  the  oxen  were  turned  out  to  graze,  the  young  man  sought 
out  the  printing  office  where  the  village  newspaper  was  issued  every 
Saturday  morning,  and  there,  in  his  patched  and  faded  homespun, 
holding  his  ragged  hat  in  his  hand,  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  that  primi- 
tive printing  press  standing  there  before  him,  little  dreaming  that 
later  on  in  the  century  a  momentous  chapter  was  to  be  written 
on  the  pages  of  the  world's  history  which  would  lift  a  race  out  of 
bondage,  and  light  his  name  in  fadeless  glory  down  the  ages. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President, 
and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  you  that  this  is  the  only  op- 
portunity you  will  ever  have  of  hearing  about  that  Convention 
from  the  lips  of  a  living  witness.  If  was  a  remarkable  Convention 
in  many  ways.  It  was  remarkable  because  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  citizens  it  called  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  local  newspapers 
claimed  that  a  hundred  thousand  strangers  were  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago during  the  week  of  the  Convention.  Thousands  of  them  felt 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  the  evening  trains  to  nearby  towns 
and  cities  where  they  could  be  entertained.  But  the  people  of 
Chicago  were  exceedingly  hospitable.  They  threw  open  their 
doors  and  ample  accommodations  were  provided  for  every  one. 
It  was  a  remarkable  gathering  for  another  reason.  It  brought  to- 
gether citizens  from  all  parts  of  Illinois  who  came  up  to  Chicago 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  did  not  come 
as  politicians.  They  did  not  come  as  partisans.  They  came  out 
of  pure  friendship  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  knew  him;  they  knew 
him  personally.  They  had  met  him  at  the  various  courts  in  the 
state.  They  had  heard  him  on  the  platform,  and  they  entertained 
for  him  a  feeling  of  sincere  and  earnest  friendship  irrespective  of 
partisan  affiliation  which  prompted  them  to  visit  Chicago  to  exert 
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their  influence  in  his  behalf,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
their  presence  was  a  powerful  factor  in  securing  that  result.  Now,, 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  June,  1870, 1  visited  a  wealthy  and 
influential  farmer  in  Edgar  County,  the  central  part  of  Illinois. 
He  married  a  relative  of  mine,  and  I  went  down  there  to  make 
them  a  visit.  He  told  me  about  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  on  many 
occasions  and  said  that  whenever  the  courts  sat  in  Paris,  in  that 
county,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  there  trying  or  to  try  cases,  that  the 
jurymen  and  witnesses  and  citizens  came  into  the  hotel  in  the  even- 
ing to  hear  him  talk.  Sometimes,  he  would  talk  about  his  early 
experiences  in  Indiana  and  the  hardships  to  which  the  family  was 
subjected.  Sometimes  he  would  talk  about  the  distinguished  law- 
yers whom  he  had  met.  Sometimes  he  would  talk  about  the  in- 
teresting cases  he  had  been  engaged  in  trying.  Sometimes  he 
would  talk  about  farming,  sometimes  about  stock  raising,  and  his 
conversation  would  be  enlivened  with  pleasant  stories,  and  he  said 
it  was  a  charm  and  delight  to  sit  there  and  hear  him  in  those  fa- 
miliar conversations;  and  he  added:  "I  told  my  wife  when  I  came 
home  from  one  of  those  occasions  that  I  had  never  voted  anything 
but  a  Democratic  ticket  in  my  life,  but  if  Abe  Lincoln  was  ever 
nominated  for  President  I  should  vote  for  him,  and  I  did."  And 
this  illustrates  the  sentiment  which  prompted  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  that  state  to  come  to  Chicago  to  see  what  they  might  do 
to  help  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

It  was  remarkable  also  for  the  patriotic  spirit  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  city,  on  the  streets,  and  in  the  hotels  and  in 
the  convention.  There  was  a  very  strong  under-current  of  feeling 
that  the  Republic  was  in  peril;  that  the  government  was  confront- 
ing great  danger,  and  that  impression  emphasized  the  patriotic 
sentiment  of  those  who  were  gathered  in  Chicago.  I  recall  that 
the  Montana*  delegates  brought  with  them  a  most  delightful  sing- 
er, one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I  ever  heard,  and  he  came  up  to  Chica- 

*A  mistake  — Montana  did  not  exist  in  1860. 
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go  to  sing  the  old  national  songs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
songs  of  the  Civil  War  were  at  that  time  an  unknown  quantity. 
He  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "America",  "Columbia  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean",  and  the  "Sword  of  Bunker  Hill",  and  the  lis- 
teners cheered  and  swung  their  hats  as  they  listened  to  this  music. 

The  Convention  was  held  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Wigwam. 
This  was  a  rude  structure  made  of  undressed  lumber,  and  intended 
only  for  the  purpose  of  that  occasion.  It  was  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  delegates,  the  alternates,  the  representatives  of 
the  press,  the  National  Committee,  and  a  large  number  of  invited 
guests  on  what  might  literally  have  been  called  the  "ground  floor," 
but  for  the  ample  supply  of  sawdust  which  concealed  it.  A  gallery 
was  thrown  around  three  sides  of  this  structure,  with,  perhaps,  a 
capacity  to  accommodate  five  or  six  thousand  people,  more  or  less. 
The  seats  occupied  by  delegates  were  strong  wooden  boards  sup- 
ported by  heavy  chairs.  The  platform  occupied  by  the  President 
of  the  Convention  and  the  secretary  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wigwam.  Such  was  the  enclosure  in  which  a  chapter  was  to  be 
written  not  less  important  to  the  cause  of  civilization  than  the  chap- 
ter written  at  Runnymede  more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  or  the 
chapter  written  by  our  forefathers  in  Independence  Hall  in  1776. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  E.  D.  Morgan,  after- 
wards governor  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
at  12  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  May,  1860.  After  an  interesting  speech 
the  chairman  introduced  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  "Wilmot  Proviso",  as  temparary  chairman 
of  the  convention.  Mr.  Wilmot  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and 
forcible  speech  on  taking  the  chair,  and  announced  the  committees, 
using  of  course  the  list  of  names  that  had  been  prepared  for  him 
by  the  committee  and  passed  up  to  him.  This  included  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  committee  on  permanent  organization,  com- 
mittee on  credentials  and  committee  on  rules.  This  being  accom- 
plished the  secretary  read  off  the  names.     The  Convention  then 
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adjourned  until  the  following  day;  at  12  o'clock  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Wednesday;  the  committee  on  organization  re- 
reported  a  list  of  officers,  naming  George  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts 
as  President  of  the  Convention  with  a  list  of  vice-presidents  and 
secretaries.  Mr.  Ashmun  assumed  his  position  and  delivered  a 
very  delightful  address,  full  of  patriotic  ardor,  and  called  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  rules,  which  was  made  and  adopted 
and  that  of  the  committee  on  credentials  which  was  made  and 
adopted.  He  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions;  in  other  words  the  committee  on  the  platform  to  be 
adopted  by  the  convention.  A  very  interesting  incident  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  this  report.  Ordinarily  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  is  adopted  without  debate, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  this  instance  it  happened  other- 
wise. After  the  platform  had  been  read,  and  when  the  question 
came  up  on  its  adoption,  Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  resolution  embracing  a  familiar  clause  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  "we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent that  all  men  are  created  equal,  endowed  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  as  not  being  a  necessary  part  of  a  political 
platform,  adding  that  we  all  believe  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  so  in  our  political  platforms. 
No  one  appearing  to  second  the  amendment  it  was  rejected,  where- 
upon Mr.  Giddings  took  his  hat  and  proceeded  to  leave  the  con- 
vention. Before  he  reached  the  exit  some  one  shouted  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  voice  was  that  of  George  William 
Curtis  of  New  York,  cries  came  from  all  quarters  "take  the  plat- 
form, take  the  platform."  "No,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  "I  can  be 
heard  from  here."     He  then  moved  that  the  same  amendment  be 
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incorporated  in  the  second  resolution;  a  question  of  order  was 
raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  which  was  overruled  by 
President  Ashmun  on  the  ground  that  the  convention  had  not  part- 
ed with  the  right  to  amend  the  second  resolution  by  declining  to 
amend  the  first.  This  gave  Mr.  Curtis  an  opportunity  to  say 
what  was  in  his  mind  in  regard  to  preserving  a  record  on  the  part 
of  the  convention  to  which  they  might  refer  without  humilia- 
tion. "Gentlemen  ofthe  Convention,"  he  said,  "I  beg  you  to 
consider  well,  consider  well  whether  you  are  prepared  to  go  before 
the  people  in  the  campaign  which  is  just  before  us  in  defense  of 
the  charge  that  here  in  this  convention,  here  where  the  free  winds 
of  heaven  sweep  over  your  teeming  prairies,  here  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  you  winced  and  quailed  and 
refused  to  give  your  sanction  to  the  words  of  the  immortal  Decla- 
ration proclaimed  to  the  world  by  our  forefathers  in  1776."  The 
clear  ringing  voice  reached  every  ear  in  the  convention.  The 
effect  was  irresistible — like  the  sweep  of  a  tempest.  The  motion 
was  put  to  the  convention  and  carried  with  a  thunderous  "aye," 
and  before  the  applause  had  subsided  Mr.  Giddings  returned  to 
his  seat  with  a  show  of  satisfaction  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
I  have  heard  many  eloquent  speeches  in  my  time;  speeches  of 
great  power,  but  I  do  not  recollect  one  more  effective  than  that 
brief  appeal  of  George  William  Curtis  in  that  convention  on  that 
afternoon.  The  platform  with  this  amendment  being  adopted 
the  convention  adjourned  until  the  following  day.  Long  before 
12  o'clock  on  Thursday  the  Wigwam  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  At  12  o'clock  the  convention  was  called  to  order.  The 
informal  ballot  was  had,  which  was  watched  with  most  intense 
interest,  Then  came  the  first  formal  ballot.  On  that  ballot  Mr. 
Seward  received  184J^  votes.  Mr.  Chase  received  42^5  Mr. 
Bates  received  35;  22  were  scattering.  Lincoln  received  181, 
and  his  friends  were  jubilant.  They  knew  what  it  signified.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  outside  the  convention  was  a  great 
body  of  people,  estimated  at  fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand,  just 
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as  anxious  to  know  what  was  going  on  as  those  inside,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  had  provided  for  just  this  emergency. 
They  had  erected  a  small  platform  at  the  base  of  the  roof  of  the 
Wigwam  and  had  engaged  a  well-known  auctioneer  of  Chicago 
to  occupy  this  platform  and  herald  to  the  crowd  what  was  trans- 
piring inside  the  Wigwam.  After  the  first  formal  ballot  the  re- 
sult was  handed  up  to  him  and  he  proclaimed  it  to  the  crowd  out- 
side, and  the  report  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  Then  during 
the  interim,  while  the  second  ballot  was  being  taken  the  auctioneer 
desiring  to  entertain  the  crowd,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
paper.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "give  me  your  attention.  I  have 
received  an  interesting  report  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
You  will  all  be  glad  to  know  its  contents,"  and  then  he  pretended 
to  read:  "Dent  corn,  62;  Flint  corn,  66;  Pop-corn,  71;  Sweet  corn, 
78;  Lincoln,  181,  and  going  up,"  and  the  crowd  cheered  again.  It 
became  evident  as  the  second  formal  ballot  was  being  taken  that 
Lincoln  was  to  take  the  honors  of  the  convention.  When  the  re- 
sult was  announced  it  appeared  that  Lincoln  had  received  23 1^ 
votes;  Seward  180,  4t%  votes  less  than  on  the  first  ballot,  and  when 
Judge  Carter,  of  Ohio,  transferred  four  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln 
the  requisite  majority  was  assured  and  Lincoln  was  the  nominee 
of  the  convention.  Interest  now  centered  in  the  New  York  dele- 
gation. What  would  they  do?  They  had  come  to  Chicago  with 
the  absolute  conviction  that  their  candidate  would  receive  the 
nomination.  They  had  seen  his  flag  go  down  in  hopeless  defeat 
and  their  hearts  were  sore.  I  saw  people  in  the  galleries  wipe  their 
eyes  as  if  they  were  at  a  funeral.  A  hurried  consultation  was  had 
among  the  delegates  from  New  York,  and  when  Mr.  Evarts  arose 
and  moved  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  made  unani- 
mous, the  scene  which  followed  beggars  description.  The  dele- 
gates and  alternates  sprang  to  their  feet,  cheered  and  flung  their 
hats  in  the  air,  and  hugged  each  other  in  a  wild  transport  of  en- 
thusiasm; outside  was  heard  the  "boom,  boom"  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  people  was  like  the  roar  of  Niagara. 
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I  have  seen  a  great  many  enthusiastic  gatherings  in  my  life.  I 
have  never  witnessed  anything  comparable  to  this.  It  lingers  in 
my  memory  as  of  something  which  occurred  but  a  few  months  ago. 

The  nomination  of  Hamlin  for  Vice-President  quickly  followed 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  passed  into  history.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Lincoln  had  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of  the 
convention,  but  it  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Seward's  friends  and  others 
labored  under  the  impression  that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made 
in  turning  down  Mr.  Seward  and  nominating  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Seward  had  been  in  public  life  for  years.  He  was  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Senate.  His  views  were  in  accord  with  those  of  his 
party.  He  was  recognized  as  a  great  and  leading  statesman,  and 
,  it  seemed  to  his  friends  that  it  was  a  very  grave  and  serious  mis- 
take to  turn  him  down  and  nominate  a  man  who  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  standing  in  national  politics.  This  feeling  was 
held  in  abeyance  during  the  campaign,  but  after  the  election  it 
manifested  itself  in  New  York,  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  ways 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood.  Thurlow  Weed,  one  of  our  great 
journalists  and  one  of  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of  his  genera- 
tion, had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  campaign  and  had  visited 
Springfield  at  his  request  after  election  to  offer  his  counsel  in  con- 
stituting the  new  Cabinet.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  entertained  the  sa- 
gacious visitor  with  pleasant  and  amusing  stories,  and  it  was  dis- 
closed while  Mr.  Weed  was  in  Springfield  that  the  President-elect 
had  determined  to  appoint  Montgomery  Blair  and  Gideon  Welles 
as  two  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  Mr.  Weed  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed. He  knew  both  of  these  men;  he  knew  they  did  not  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  which  he  believed  the  President  should  have 
recognized.  Mr.  Blair  fell  out  early  in  his  career  as  Cabinet  mini- 
ster. Mr.  Welles  was  suffered  to  remain  as  a  sort  of  harmless  func- 
tionary. Mr.  Weed  went  home  feeling  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  simple  truth  is  he  did 
not  know  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  might  add  that  no  one  knew  him.     I 
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doubt  if  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  himself.     But  the  glory  of  it  all  is  that 
the  power  was  there,  waiting  to  develop  when  the  occasion  called. 

Mr.  Weed  wrote  a  very  strong  article  in  his  paper,  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  election,  in  which  he 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Northern  leaders  in  Washington  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  compromise  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Secession  party  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  that 
result.  Of  course,  he  could  not  explain  his  motive  and  it  was  not 
understood,  but  the  article  itself  was  very  severely  criticized.  The 
secret  was  revealed,  however,  when,  four  weeks  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, Mr.  Seward  made  the  astounding  proposition  to  the  President 
to  relieve  him  of  the  duties  of  the  office  and  assume  them  himself. 
Of  course,  such  an  extraordinary  proposition  as  that  could  not  have 
been  made  except  after  consultation  with  party  leaders.  It  could 
not  have  been  made  except  upon  the  theory  that  the  preservation 
of  the  Republic  was  involved  in  it.  On  no  other  basis  could  it  be 
explained.  Mr.  Seward  must  have  realized  his  mistake  when  he 
read  the  President's  dignified  and  brief  reply.  "The  people,"  he 
said,  "have  called  me  to  this  office.  I  cannot  transfer  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  another  if  I  would.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  consult  with  my  advisers,  but  I  cannot  surrender  the  trust  the 
people  have  reposed  in  me."  Happily  that  decisive  note  settled 
it.  It  must  have  been  a  painful  and  humiliating  experience  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  receive  such  a  communication  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  in  the  White  House,  and  yet  he  made  no  complaint. 
He  never  even  published  the  fact.  It  came  out  long  after.  A 
weaker  man  might  have  made  this  the  occasion  for  a  sensation. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  wise  for  that.  But  the  time  was  sure  to  come 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  estimated  at  his  worth.  That  time 
did  come.  The  exigencies  of  the  momentous  crisis  revealed  his 
strength  of  character  and  the  full  measure  of  his  resources  and  those 
who  had  doubted  and  distrusted,  came  to  honor  him  for  his  states- 
manship and  to  love  him  for  himself.  He  disclosed  a  grasp  of  the 
situation  which  books  could  not  supply  nor  diplomas  assure.     He 
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was  obliged  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  overrule  his  great  secre- 
taries in  the  exercise  of  his  own  better  and  safer  judgment.  Not 
book- wise,  he  was  wiser  than  books.  Greatness  was  not  thrust 
upon  him,  he  achieved  it.  And  when  the  end  came  and  the  white- 
winged  messengers  of  peace  were  fluttering  in  the  air,  and  "Old 
Glory"  was  streaming  once  again  proudly  from  every  battlement 
of  the  Republic,  respected  and  honored  by  the  nations  of  the  earth 
as  it  had  never  been  before,  the  world  knew  that  his  had  been  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  crisis  and  that  the  rescue  of  the  Republic  from 
deadly  peril  was  due  under  God  to  him. 

In  the  last  campaign  a  friend  of  mine  being  in  Auburn  called 
upon  one  of  Mr.  Seward's  sons,  who  is  a  banker  in  that  city,  far 
along  in  life.  In  the  course  of  the  interview  the  conversation  turn- 
ed upon  the  Chicago  convention,  upon  Secretary  Seward  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  son  said,  in  substance,  "Mr.  Seward's  friends,  af- 
ter the  Chicago  convention,  were  greatly  exercised  over  the  result; 
they  felt  that  a  fatal  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  in  the  refusal  to  nominate  father,  but."  he  con- 
tinued, "so  far  as  I  know  now  there  is  no  one,  certainly  none  of  my 
father's  friends,  who  does  not  believe  as  I  do  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  carried  the  country 
through  that  crisis  successfully.  I  believe  my  father  could  not  have 
done  it."     But  I  must  not  detain  you. 

Great  men  like  others  pass  from  the  ranks  of  the  living  when 
their  task  is  done,  and  we  speak  of  them  as  dead,  but  this  is  only 
a  form  of  speech.  In  the  higher  and  better  sense  they  are  not  dead. 
They  live  on  in  their  example  and  their  influence.  They  live  on 
in  the  splendor  of  their  achievements,  They  live  on  in  song  and 
story  and  on  the  pages  of  history.  They  live  on  in  the  traditions 
which  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from 
age  to  age.  How  often  we  have  seen  at  the  close  of  a  summer's 
day  the  whole  western  heavens  aflame  with  the  radiant  glory  of 
the  departing  sun,  so  a  great  grand  life  overflows  the  boundaries 
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of  physical  existence  and  remains  to  illuminate  and  radiate  the 
pathway  of  mankind.  No  man,  not  even  the  humblest,  liveth 
wholly  to  himself.  Out  of  the  events  which  crowd  our  pathway  as 
we  sweep  onward  a  master  hand,  tireless  as  destiny,  is  ever  weav- 
ing the  magic  web  of  history,  and  it  is  our  joy  to  feel  that  the  com- 
manding power  and  the  transendent  sweetness  of  this  devoted  life 
shall  lend  a  richer  luster  to  the  fabric  and  when  generations  yet 
unborn  shall  be  looking  back  through  the  mists  of  time  to  the  great 
historic  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  grandest  government 
on  earth,  fathers  will  still  be  telling  their  sons  the  matchless  story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  leaves  fall  and  wither  and  the  flowers  perish  in  the  north 
wind's  breath,  but  the  stars  shine  on  forever  and  forever. 
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WE,  as  a  nation,  are  on  the  eve  of  another  Conscription.  The 
President,  our  acknowledged  chief,  has  issued  his  call  for 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  be  furnished  if  possible  by 
volunteering;  if  not  by  that  means,  then  at  a  specified  time  the 
terrible  wheel  of  fate,  upon  whose  capricious  turning  the  happiness 
of  thousands  will  be  forever  wrecked;  and  the  future  of  others,  at 
present  unable  to  appreciate  their  condition,  will  be  entirely  chang- 
ed for  the  worse.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men,  unable  to  avert  the 
calamity,  should  fear  the  rendering  of  the  unalterable  verdict  of 
that  dread  oracle?  Or  that  the  fond  and  tender  mother,  surround- 
ed by  her  little  ones,  whose  very  support  of  bread  depends  upon  the 
husband  and  father  being  spared  to  them,  should  spend  sleepless 
nights  and  sorrowful  days,  with  a  heart  made  despondent  by  her 
forebodings?  Nor  yet  is  it  strange,  that  in  view  of  the  imminent 
danger  threatened  by  these  dire  calamities,  that  husband  and  wife, 
father,  mother  and  children,  should  cry  aloud  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  terrible  hazard.  And  in  a  popular  Government  such 
as  ours,  it  is  not  strange  that  "the  outs"  should  make  use  of  the 
miseries  entailed  by  the  conscription  to  secure  their  own  elevation 
to  power,  by  the  displacement  of  those  by  whom  the  obnoxious 
measure  was  authorized. 

But  amid  all  the  confusion  incident  to  such  a  National  neces- 
sity, and  the  excitement  very  naturally  and  properly  attendant 
upon  such  an  event,  it  is  well  to  pause  a  moment,  to  consider  whe- 
ther such  an  undesirable  event  could  be  avoided,  or  if  it  is  not  the 
natural  result  of  possessing  a  Government.  What  is  the  condition 
of  mankind  where  no  Government  exists?  Property  is  unknown, 
and  human  life  is  as  little  regarded  as  the  life  of  animals  among 
beasts  of  the  forests;  but  where  we  find  Government,  the  more 
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stable  and  powerful,  the  greater  the  security  of  life,  and  respect, 
and  protection  given  to  property.  If  the  Government  protects 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  people  as  a  whole,  it  has  an  indisputa- 
ble right  to  command  that  which  it  protects,  if  necessary  to  main- 
tain itself,  else  it  would  be  powerless  for  the  very  mission  it  has  to 
fill;  and  in  the  case  of  our  present  National  struggle,  the  power  to 
conscript  is  more  needed  than  in  a  foreign  war,  as  this  is  a  direct 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Government  by  force  of  arms.  Had  the  se- 
ceding States  made  a  single  effort  to  obtain  a  separation,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  that  in  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  that  was 
by  a  Convention  of  all  the  States,  the  subject  would  then  have  as- 
sumed a  different  phase  before  the  friends  of  self  government  at 
home,  and  the  ruling  powers  abroad.  But  the  granting  to  the  mi- 
nority, or  even  to  the  majority,  the  privilege  to  destroy  without  con- 
sultation, a  contract  made  with  the  consent  of  all,  is  at  once  sub- 
versive of  all  Government,  either  popular  or  absolute.  And  if  es- 
sential to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Government,  as  decided  by 
the  people,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  then  that 
Government  should  possess,  and  of  right  does  possess,  the  power 
to  summon  to  its  support  every  man,  who  in  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity  shares  its  protection,  be  he  either  native  or  adopted  citi- 
zen, or  an  alien  resident. 

But,  desiring  as  all  considerate  rulers  should,  to  avoid  as  much 
misery  as  possible  in  filling  the  ranks  of  armies,  the  majority  of  na- 
tions allow  so  many  as  desire  to  volunteer,  and  resort  to  conscrip- 
tion only  to  fill  the  deficiency.  By  this  mode  in  this  country,  re- 
cruiting has  not  been  so  productive  of  terrors  as  in  many  others. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  ability  of  a  people  to  furnish  men  in  that 
manner;  and  we  fear  we  have  nearly,  if  not  quite  reached  that 
point,  and  now  we,  too,  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  more  ob- 
jectionable method.  The  subject  now  to  be  considered  is,  not 
"how  to  avoid  the  conscription,"  but  how  to  make  it  productive 
of  as  little  evil  to  the  community  at  large  as  possible. 
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Our  present  law  seems  to  have  been  framed  to  attain  just  the 
reverse  of  that,  or  to  create  as  little  good  as  possible.  In  regulating 
the  law  by  which  the  conscription  is  to  be  governed,  our  rulers 
should  rise  above  the  muddy  waters  of  politics  and  the  fumes  of 
bar-room  logic,  and  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  vast  people 
for  whom  they  legislate.  By  so  doing,  they  would  discover  the 
community  divided  and  sub-divided  into  classes;  but  for  their 
purpose  four  general  divisions  would  suffice;  first:  the  all-essential 
class,  without  which  the  nation  could  not  exist,  "the  producers." 
This  class  should  receive,  upon  all  questions,  the  first  considera- 
tion. Second,  "the  non-producers."  This  class  can  always,  and 
at  all  times  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  community,  and 
with  advantage  to  the  great  producing  class.  The  two  classes 
should  be  sub-divided  into  first,  men  with  families,  and  second, 
men  without  families.  Having  reduced  each  man  to  his  true  stand- 
ing in  community,  the  conscription  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  classes,  beginning  with  that  class  of  the  least  use  to  society, 
and  if  that  became  exhausted,  then  take  next  in  order,  and  so  on. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
divisions;  as  the  divisions  have  been  made  so  clear  that  their  value 
is  almost  self-evident,  we  will  waste  but  few  words  in  arranging 
them. 

The  first  man  in  importance  to  the  community  is  the  man 
who,  by  his  labor,  supports  his  family;  he  is  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world  by  his  daily  labor.  With  the  proceeds  of  that  labor 
he  is  rearing  a  family  of  children,  who,  in  due  course  of  time,  will 
take  his  place,  and  profiting  by  his  example,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  industrious  and  contented  citizens,  satisfied  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  honest  toil,  as  their  father  before  them  did.  The  loss  of 
that  man  is  a  grievous  loss  to  the  community,  for  it  not  only  loses 
the  value  of  his  productions,  but  that  family  must  needs  be  sup- 
ported from  the  common  fund;  and  that  family  having  lost  its 
head,  must  be  scattered,  losing  the  holy  influence  of  the  home  cir- 
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cle;  its  different  members  arrive  at  mature  years,  with  no  well- 
conceived  ideas  of  their  duty  to  society  and  themselves,  or,  per- 
haps, in  a  condition  that  society  would  be  the  gainer,  had  they 
never  lived  to  disgrace  their  race. 

The  second  class  in  importance  is  the  producer  without  a 
family;  his  employed  labor  is  valuable  to  society;  his  example  for 
industry  to  the  rising  generation,  is  not  without  its  effect. 

The  third  class  are  the  non-producers,  with  families;  as  heads 
of  families,  they  are  simply  useful  in  enforcing  authority.  They 
produce  nothing,  therefore  their  families  would  not  miss  their  sup- 
port; their  withdrawal  from  the  circle  of  acquaintances  would  be 
productive  only  of  misery  through  absence  to  their  family  circle; 
and  acute  as  that  might  be,  it  would  be  more  imaginary  than  real. 

The  fourth  and  last  class,  and,  we  had  almost  written  least 
useful,  entirely  useless  class,  are  the  non-producing  men  without 
families.  If  there  be  a  useless  animal  walking  this  earth  in  the 
shape  of  mankind,  it  certainly  is  a  man  who  labors  not  with  hand 
or  head,  and  to  whom  no  one  looks  for  support  or  example,  whose 
only  mission  seems  to  be  sauntering  through  life  as  he  saunters 
through  our  busy  streets.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  a  burden  to 
him,  and  he  a  burden  to  society;  and  yet  how  many  scores  of 
thousands  of  this  class  are  this  day  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
Government,  and  rendering  naught  in  return.  They  labor  not  to 
return  aught  for  the  food  that  nourishes  them;  they  are  not 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  family  who  might  in  future  be  of 
some  advantage  to  society,  but  they  are,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  useless.  And  yet  these  drones  in  the  hive  of  the  world 
stand  the  same  chance  as  the  most  valuable  class  in  the  lottery 
of  life  or  death  as  controlled  by  the  conscription. 

We  trust  our  members  of  Congress  will  be  able  to  see  this  mat- 
ter in  its  true  light  ere  the  fatal  wheel  commences  its  unalterable 
announcements. 
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As  a  suggestion  that  would  tend  to  promote  volunteering,  we 
would  repeat  the  sentiments  of  an  article  we  published  some  time 
since  on  this  subject.  That  is,  after  having  classified  the  citizens 
so  that  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription  would  be  productive 
of  as  little  evil  as  possible,  then  announce  that  if  not  filled  by  vol- 
unteers by  a  given  date,  that  a  draft  would  be  made,  and  no  drafted 
man  would  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  substitute.  That  decision,  with 
five  hundred  dollars  bounty  by  Government,  would  fill  the  present 
call  within  one  month.  Men  who  now  are  held  by  substitute 
brokers  in  hopes  of  future  premiums  as  substitutes,  would  at  once 
be  put  forward  to  secure  the  bounty  rather  than  lose  sales. 

The  above  is  from  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  the  National  Organ  of  the  Producing  Classes, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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